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AIMS OF SCIENCE. 


Immediate practical utility is becoming one 
of the cant phrases of the day. The spirit 
which gave rise to it, leaving its native sphere 
in the low region of modern politics and _poli- 
tical economy, is found invading the higher 
departments of science, and endeavoring to 
subject them to its grovelling standard. We 
are told of the time wasted in the abstract or 
theoretical sciences, in the acqui ition of 


mere words, or in exploded theological spe- | 


culations, which are behind the spirit of the 
age. It is lamented that years should be 
thus squandered which might be devoted to 
branches of immediate practical utility, having 
a direct bearing upon the wants and business 
of life. 

Analyze what is meant by this phrase, and 
you will invariably find it to terminate in 
something which has relation to the mere 
hysical constitution of man, using the term 
in its lowest sense. The advocates of this 
course, ’tis true, profess to cultivate the mind, 
but ever as the means to something else; not 
as an end, terminating in mind itself, and to 
which every thing else should be subservient. 
The soul is to be disciplined and treated phy- 
siologically, for the sake of the body; the 
immortal for the sake of the mortal part. 
Knowledge is to be sought, not for the sake 
of its own high essential excellence, as being, 
in connection with faith, one of the main ele- 
ments of the life of the soul; but for its sub- 
serviency to the acqui-ition of wealth, or 
political or professional eminence. Hence, 
theoretical science—that which terminates in 
mind alone, and has little direct relation to the 
immediate business of life—is undervalued, 
and often discarded. 

At the risk of being thought two thousand 
years behind the age, we cannot help prefer- 
ring on this subject the philosophy of the be- 
nighted heathen Aristotle. The health of the 
body, says the Greek philosopher, is not 
sought merely because such a state is useful 
to enable us to transact the business of life, 
(although this is one, yet a very secondary 
benefit attending it,) but for its own sake, and 
because it is essential to the perfection of hu- 
man nature, as an end in itself, and not asa 
means to something el.e. For a still stronger 
rea on, the highest part of education, (which 
he styles theoretical or liberal,) is degraded 
by being viewed solely as a means to other 


and lewer objects, or pursued en any other 


account than its intrinsic excellence. As 
| health to the body, so is theoretical science to 
the soul. Wherefore, (he concludes,) to be 
ever seeking the useful or practical, and pro- 
| posing it to the minds of youth, as the only 
-aim of knowledge, must be condemned as 
leading to base and grovelling views, as ut- 
_terly hostile to greatness of soul, and the true 
nature of all liberal education. 
|The teacher who truly loves science for its 
own sake, must feel that its high claims are 
lowered, and its religious influences marred, 
by being thus ever brought to the bar of pub- 
lic utility, and instead of endeavoring to re- 
_move objections to the study of the abstract 
sciences, by far-fetched illustrations of the 
_manner in which they may possibly be con- 
nected with the common business of life, he 
should frankly tell the student, that unless his 
soul can take delight in their intrinsic excel- 
lence, the time for their acquisition should be 
directed to other and inferior objects. The 
utilitarian or business spirit will come upon us 
soon enough, when manhood introduces inter- 
course with a sordid and profit-calculating 
world. The youthful student should, in the 
outset, be directed to more elevated views; 
and during this sacred season, no pains should 
_be spared to inspire him with an ardent love 
of truth and knowledge, for the sake of their 
own essential priceless worth—as being, next 
to true religion, the soul’s richest portion, and 
_Heaven’s most precious gift. Does the mind 
revolt at the thought of seeking religion for 
its utility, instead of its intrinsic excellence? 
The same feeling, though perhaps in a less 
degree, should exist in relation to the claims 
of science. Chrysippus taught that the vital 
principle, or what he styled the soul of the 
swine, was only intended as a substitute for 
| salt, for the purpose of preserving the animal’ 
' body for the performance of its destined utili- 
ties. The immortal part of man is hardly less 
| degraded, by those schemes which consider 
education as subservient merely to the business 
of life, the acquisition of wealth, or even the 
attainment of political eminence. 

It has been said, that this connection of 
science with practical utility, is one of the 
'grand results of the Baconian system, and has 
‘tended more than any thing else to the 
advancement and perfection of knowledge. 
There must, however, be some other and 
higher stimulus than this, or science must de- 
generate. Let the matter be tested by an 


appeal te any of these great names who have 


ag 
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done the mo t to enlarge its boundaries. Had 
there been no other existing influence than the 


p:actical bearings which science has upon the | 


common busine s of life, a tronomy would 
have remained as in the day, of Ptolemy, and 
cheini try never have eme:ged fiom the cham- 
bev of the alchemi t. 

It i interesting to ob erve the affected im- 
po. tance attached to some of the e remote 
and econda:y benefit:, in order that certain 
sciences may be brought under the head of 
usful knowledge, and graciou ly licensed by 
the tribunal of public utility. We ace told in 
the introduction of some scientific work , that 
a tronomy is useful in navigation ; that che- 
mistry i useful in the manufaciuring art , in 
the making of soap, and in the preparation of 
paints, that the mathematic are u eful in the 
survey and con truction of rail road ; that 
geology is of va t importance in the di cover 
of mine. and the location of beds of coal. 


Others, aiming at somewhat higher utilitie:, | 


tell u. of the value of the :ciences in di ci- 
plining the mind, (not for it: own :ake,) but 
that it may be the better fitted for profe sional 
or political pur uits. And what are the objects 
of the e arts and the e profession’, inquire; 
the un atisfied oul, s:ill eeking for some 


ultimate re ting place. They ave the defence | 


pre ervation of liberty, the | danger of their being undervalued. Their 


of p:operty, 1 
care of heal h—and, in a word, to furnish us 
the convenience: and luxuries of thi; life. | 
The erie: of interrogato:ie; mu t ever come | 
at last to thi —But why, or for what end do 
we live? Whut is the utility of living? This 
uestion, which hould have been the fir t 
the serie:, mu t now remain unan wered, or 
we return again to the -tarting point of all our 
inyqnirie:. We live to think. Homini docto 
et erudifo vivere et cogitare. We live to. 
know, to study, to believe. Man, says the Sa-_ 
viour, live; not by bread alone. Faith i. the | 
life of the «oul, and science, when it lead: to 
faith, i furni hing its native aliment, directly, | 
and without the intervention of a long series 
of lower utilitie:. 
The di covery of mines or beds of coal may | 
be secondary objects in the science of geo-— 
logy, but the great aim of its study hould be_ 
to defend the mind against that narrow cep- 
tici m which is found in Hume’s doctrine of 
miracle: ; to di:place from the soul, if it ever 
had a lodgment there, that low principle 
which would confine all belief within the 
range of common experience. It should teach | 
u; that this earth has been the theatre of great 
event:, and that the mo t a toni hing miracles 
have been wrought upon its surface. It should 
confirm our faith in the declarations of the 


Bible, that it is reserved for still more stu-_ 


eto revolution:, and that the progressive 


velopments in the a cending <cale of its his-_ 
tory, point with certainty to the period when, | 
after it: final purification by fire, it is to be. 
the blessed abode of righteous and immortal 


beings. 


| 


| 


The natural <ciences, when properly studied, 
have an elevating and expansive tendency. 
‘There is reason, Bow Boy to fear, that when 
pur ued wiih wrong aims, and to the exclu_ion 
of other bianche, of science, they lead the 
mind often in an oppocite direction. He must 
be a very deficient observer whe does not per- 
ceive that it i» the tendency of the age to give 
a greater preponderance in a cour e of educa- 
tion to the phy ical sciences. ‘This tendency 
is to mateiialism. The mind occupied by 
thing; een and tangible, acquires not only an 
inditference, but even a di relish to that higher 
of thought, which, though un-een, is far 
more real and -ubstantial than the material 
things around us. The soul, engrossed with 

trata, alkalies, and minerals, forgets it elf, or 
cea e; to feel that it is any thing more than a 
mere recorder of natural phenomena. 

* * * * * * 


Phy ical science is not now what the world 
most need, alihough there has been a time 
when it was too much neglected. Too long 
ha. the mind been turned outward away from 
it elf, and involved in the exclu:ive consider- 
ation of external things. The sciences of fact, 
cla. ification, and memory, in distinction from 
tho e of thought and mental discipline, have 
their advocates every where, and there is little 


mo t insignificant departments are assuming 
an importance which is far from belonging to 
them. Erpetology and helminothology are 
u urping the names of the scientific branches 
to the exclusion of philology and logic. The- 
olog, which Aristotle ranks highest of the 
three great departments, into which he di- 
vided all cience. is ignorantly regarded by 
many as only a fit pur:uit for narrow-minded 
bigot:. Even the pure mathematics, the noble 
and ancient Grecian geometry, is required in 
‘ome of our labour-saving courses of study, 
to give way to more expeditious and practical 
branches of the science. Galvani*m is be- 
coming a term for the :olution of all difficul- 
ties, and metaphysics may safely be discarded, 
since the mind may henceforth be brought 
under the physical laws of the magnetic in- 
fluence, or reduced to the simplicity of geo- 
graphy, by being studied on the map of the 
skull. 

One of the wor:t tendencies of this state of 
things is found in the fact, that the physical 
spirit (if we may ue so strange a term) is 
encroaching upon the domains of moral sci- 
ence. Gzave treati es are put forth, in which 
the eternal principle: of an immutable moral- 
ity, which heaven it elf cannot di annul, are 
placed upon the same footing with the laws of 
nature. 


* * * * * * 


Great names we know have been quoted in 
favor of the system. Analogies of Bi hop 
Butler, intended only for the illustration of 
higher truths, have been pressed ix‘o the ser- 


vice of that scheme, which recolves moral 
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obligation iato the mere observance of phy:i- | 
cal laws. It is ea y to see, however, that the | 
whole ‘has ari en from the conver-ion of a | 
mere figure of speech into a reality. In this | 
sy tem, a; taught by late writers, natural and | 
moral law are confounded. Breaches of the | 
law of gravitation, and of the divine com- | 
mands of the decalogue, the violation of the | 
law of the stomach, and of the holy precept: | 
of charity or love to God and man, are all | 
made parts of one system, subjected only toa | 
gradation of consequential and not retrib tive | 
penalties. The volume of nature, as it is 
called, is arrogantly put upon a par with the | 


volume of revelation, as though the knowledge | 
of each, or the truth or falsehood of our views | 
of each, were a matter of equal importance, | 
and involving equal consequences 
This blending of things so radically di-tinct, | 
seems opposed equally to the spirit and the | 
expressed declarations of the scriptures. The | 
infinite superiority of the moral or spiritual to | 
the natural, is the grand lesson of the Bible, | 
and no thought should be more earne tly or — 
zealously impressed upon the mind: of youth, | 
a; the starting idea in every cour e of educa- | 
tion. ‘‘ Lift up your eyes to the heavens, — 
(saith the prophet) and look upon the earth | 
beneath, for the heavens shall vanish away, | 
and the earth shall waz old like a garment ; | 
but my salvation shall be forever, and my 
righteousness (that is, my moral government) | 
shall never be abolished.’? Heaven and earth, 
says Christ, shall pass away, but no part of | 
the moral law shall ever fail. In one of 


blime of book:, nature, in all her depart- | 
ments, i; per onified as returning a negative 
an wer to the enquiry after wi-dom, or the | 
knowledge of the moral relations of man to 
God, ‘‘ Where shall wisdom be found, and | 
where is the place of understanding? The | 
Abyss saith, it is not in me; the Ocean deep | 
saith, it is not in me. Sheol and Abaddon | 
say, we have only heard the fame thereof with | 
our ear;.’? Chemi try cannot analyze it, Geo- | 
logy cannot explore its depths. There is no | 
morality in nature, in iteelf con idered; it | 
contains no moral sanctions in any proper | 
sen‘e of the term. 

Instead of blending these two departments | 
a3 higher and lower degrees of one «ystem, we | 
may safely believe that between the highest | 
natural principle and the lowest moral pre- | 
cept, there i: an immen e, if not an infinite 


| 
| 
the most sublime paxages of the mot su-| 
| 


di-tance. The thought is not extravagant, | 
that viewed simply as a breach of phy ical | 
law:, the cra h of ten thou and worlds, ‘‘wan- | 
dering madly from their spheres,’’ woul not | 
be a matter of so much account with the Go- | 
vernor of the Universe, as one unholy emotion | 
of a moral agent—one deviation from the eter- | 
nal line of rectitude of a re-pon ible will; and 
that the lea t feeling of penitence in the heart | 
of a returning sinner, occa‘ions more joy in | 


heaven than the contemplation of all the natu- | 
[Iris.] 


ral harmonies of the celestial orbs. 


Original. 


REMARKS UPON DIFFERENT CHA- 
RACTERS. 


BY DR. NOTT, OF UNION COLLEGE. 


HAmiItton, had a greater power over a 


jury than any other man I ever heard. His 


appearance was impo ing, and statue-like ; 
and he threw his whole soul into every thing 
he said. He had a gigantic, wonderful mind ; 


| never shunned encountering the arguments of 


his opponents—indeed, he wielded the club of 
Hercules—levelled the mountains, raised the 
valleys, and made a plain path before him. 


| He was a great man. 


BuRR, was, in many respects, just the re- 
verse of Hamilton. He was very graceful, 
and managed a case more by his address 
than in any other way. Hi; tongue was as 
smooth a; oil, so that he could entice you to 
go with him around or over a mountain, if he 
did not think it best to go through it, and on 
the whole he would do with you about a; he 


| plea ed. 


Emmet, the brother of the Irish patriot, 
had a remarkable power over a jury. He was 
a very awkward man, and as often as any way 
thrust his hand; into his breeches pockets, 
standing in an ungraceful manner; but the 
tones of his voice bespoke a feeling soul, and 
he riveted at once the attention of his hea ers. 
His mind wa; very much like Hamiltcux’s. 
He was a wonderful man. 


Hass.Ler, a Swiss gentleman, who was 
formerly a professor in this college, was noted 
for his absence of mind. He was the best 
scholar I ever knew. I never saw him ina 
company of literary men but he could take 
the lead, still he was very absent minded. 
Often when hearing a class in the higher ma- 
thematics, I Rave known the old man to pull 


| off his coat and sweat over a problem as if at 


a hard day’s work ; and several times I have 
known the whole class to leave him for their 
dinners, without his dreaming of being left 
alone. But the most strange thing is—once 
or twice I have known the old man to make 
quotations in Latin, Greek, French, or Ger- 
man, while demonstrating, but he was so 
ab.ent-minded that it was very seldom he 
would go back into the language which he 
was speaking before making the quotations. 
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GENIUS OF DEATH.—NIAGARA. 


Original. 
GENIUS OF DEATH. 


Spirit of the wind! upon whose wings 
Is borne the breath of bard and sage, 
And hero, from remotest age ;— 

How noble are earth’s offerings ! 

Yet how mysterious thou: Great 
Equaliser ! mysterious fate! 


Of kings thou art the dreaded one, 
Of subjects too thou art the same, 
While kings turn subjects at thy name: 
War, famine, and disease thy throne— 
None «an from thy dread mandates fly, 
Nor youth, nor aged—aill must die! 


Death ! oh thou art a horrid sight, 
With pinions dark and.big with gloom, 
And breath swift from the yawning tomb. 
To living earth thou art a night! 
All shrink and wither at thy touch— 
Both high and low, all hate thee much. 


Thy mansion is the narrow grave, 
Where reptile worms on lords do feast, 
But thou art lord of worms at last. 

Thy mansion’s neath the ocean wave, 
Far from mothers’ or sisters’ smile, 
Far, too, from the destined isle ! 


Yet often in his wanton moods, 
When gloom upon the future throws 
Its veil of discontent and woes, 

Man woos thy ocean’s driving floods, 
Or thy grave’s damps ; to take away 
From care this tenement of clay. 


Butah! what madness fills his brain! 
Is life’s cup bitter—filled with care ? 
Ah! Death’s is horrid with despair ! 
Should earth recede from view, in vain, 
We’d mourn the loss of its sweet charms, 
When fettered in thy chilling arms. 


Oh! Death, still to the Christian’s eye 
All terror ’s rifled from thy form ; 
As sunshine gilds the fearful storm 

And paints an Iris in the sky; 

So thou dost promise to the pure, 
Joys endless and from ills secure. 


Now death, thou Charon grim between 
Time being, and the future’s shore, 
Deign to conduct me safely o’er 
Cocytus, and the dismal scene— 
Or shall I in thy cold embrace 
Meet with fresh horror in thy face ? 
8. E. L. 


Original. 
NIAGARA. 


The falls of Niagara are universally allowed 
to be the greatest cataract in the world. It is 
in form of an irregular semi-circle, the points 
bending downward to each shore ; Goat island 
divides it into the smaller and greater falls. 
The latter is called the horse shoe fail. It is 
often said that ‘‘ the waters unite, long before 
they reach the bottom.’? This is a mistake, 
as the distance between the two falls cannot 
be less than three hundred yards—the water 
‘unites below,’’ as a river, not as a falls. 
The smaller falls is entirely on the American 
side, just above which a bridge is thrown 
across the rapids to Goat Island, whose area is 
about seventy acres, and is valued by its own- 
er at as many thousand dollars. This Island 
is a romantic place, being covered with lofty 
shade trees, interspersed with meandering 
paths, and here and there saloons, with the 
choicest refreshments. From the centre may 
be seen the rapids on either side, but only 
through vistas, beneath the towering branches 
of the venerable trees. A tower, 45 feet high, 
is built out into the viver, just on the brink of 
the great falls, and a slight bridge leads to it 
from the island, from whence there is a fine 
view of both the falls and the rapids. The ri- 
ver half a mile above, is about a mile wide, 
and falls 58 feet in the rapids, narrowing to 
135 rods, to where it makes the great pitch of 
164 feet at a single bound, producing a tre- 
mulous motion of the earth, and sending up 
a tremendous cloud of spray, which, whenever 
the sun shines, reflects a beautiful rainbow 
just beneath the tower. 

Many people are disappointed on seeing 
‘*the falls,’ and in part the reacon may be 
this—after a long course of westerly winds, 
the waters of the upper lakes are banked up, 
(almost inundating Buffalo, ) swelling the river 
below very much—then the falls are grand in- 
deed ; a description of them at such a time, 
will not comport witha view, when on the con- 
trary the winds have been south and east for some 
time ; then the body of falling water is com- 
paratively small. I have seen them at both 
extremes, and the variation is great. 

Between the falls, from Goat Isle, is a stair- 
case leading to the river below. From this a 
path leads to either falls, but ‘‘ ’tisa dangerous 


way.’? Fragments are continually falling 
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off from the shelving rock above. A Mr. | 
——— was killed by one of these detach- | 
ed masses in the summer of 1840. Below the | 
lower falls, among the ‘‘ disjointed stones,” | 
lies cleft in twain, a rock as large as a good | 
sized house. It fell from above, some two or. 
three years since. Thus, piece after piece, | 
most probably, the chasm has been worn | 
through the solid rock for seven miles, so that 
the falls originally may have been nearly be- 
tween the places where Lewiston and Queens- 
ton now stand. 

The scene is also grand from table rock, on 
the Canada side. From below this, people | 
frequently pass “‘ under the falls,’’ or back of 
the sheet of water 160 feet, though not with- | 
out a complete drenching from the spray which | 
is showered in profusion from the great mass | 
of tumbling waters. The perpendicular banks 


of the chasm below are about 200 feet, and the 
descent from the falls to Lewiston something | 
like 80 feet. ‘Thus we have upwards of 300 — 
feet that the water falls from Chippewa to — 
Queenston a distance of about eight miles. 
When we consider the vast quantity of water, | 
constantly urging its way down this tremen- | 
dous declivity—water drained from half of | 
North America—and view the rapids above in | 
foaming white caps, as they dash onward in> 
broken torrents from the very verge of heaven, | 
then becoming smooth with accelerated velo- 
city, and of a deep green, pouring from the 
frightful brink in a single mass, with such | 
power as to shake the very earth—we are trans- 
fixed with awe—we gaze in astonishment ! 


** The great, the proud of other lands, the wisest and the best, 
Must speak and think of LirTLe things—they have not seen | 
the west.” 


APOSTROPHE TO NIAGARA. 


List, proud and wild Niag’ra, list! 
I'll touch the lyre’s string ; 

Be calm and soothe thy rugged brow, | 
And hear me, while I sing. | 

Why dost thou shake th’ affrighted rocks? 
Why dash those clouds of spray ? 

Revered thou wert of yore old flood, 
As then, revered to-day. 


Thy wond’rous Maker made thee bold, 
Laid thy foundation 1 w, 

And hurled the rapids o’er thy head 
In one tremendous flow. 

Thou ’lt never groan with age or pain | 
Then why tempestuous beat H 


Thy rocky bed, or stir thine ire ; 
Why troubled ‘neath my feet ? 


Thy radiant bow, beneath me, span’d 
Across a nether sky ; 

Methinks I hear thee whisper peace, 
E’en mid thy thunder’s ery.— 

When time shall cease, the sun grow dim, 
When planets wild shall stray— 

Then—only then—thou mighty flood, 
Thyself shall pass away. J. 8. W. 


WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE, 


Avas! That man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin, 


As woman’s heart. Le Ee Le 


Say what is woman’s heart ?—a thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring ; 
A harp, whose tender chords reply 

Unto the touch, in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the colored dreams of thought; 
A bark, that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous sea of love. 


What is its love ?—a ceaseless stream, 
A changeless star, an endless dream ; 
A smiling flower, that will not die ; 

‘ A beauty—and a mystery !’ 

Its storms as light as April showers ; 
Its joys as bright as April flowers ; 
Its hopes as sweet as summer air, 
And dark as winter its despair ! 


What are its hopes ?—rainbows, that throw 
A radiant light wher’er they go, 

Smiling when heaven is overcast, 

Yet melting into storms at last ; 

Bright cheats, that come with syren words, 
Beguiling it, like summer birds ; 

That stay while nature round them blooms, 
But flee awry when winter comes. 


What is its ate ?—a passing frown, 
A single weed ’midst blossoms sown, 
That cannot flourish there for long ; 
A harsh note in an angel’s song ; 

A summer cloud. that all the while, 
Is lightened by a sunbeam’s smile; 
A passion that scarve hath a part, 
Amidst the gems » - woman’s heart. 


What then is heart ?—a thing 
Where all the dk»: . feelings spring ; 

A harp, whose tender chords reply 
Upon the touch in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
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VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 


With all the colored dreams of thought ; 
A bark that still would blindly move 


Upon the treacherous seas of love. 
Knickerbocker. } 


VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 


This volcano i; situated in the southern part 
of the island of Owyhee, the largest of the 
Broup called the Sandwich I lands. Owyhee, 
ike many of the islands of the Pacific, is of 
volcanic origin. Vat streams of lava have 
since flowed over the greater part of it—some 
of these have rolled on for thirty and more 
mile; and then precipitated themselves over 
the cliff. into the :ea—and, so late as the year 
130), a single current from one of the large 
craters filled up an extensive bay, twenty miles 
in length, and formed the present coast. The 
recent lava i: quite bare, without even a blade 
of grass, while the more ancient has become 
decomposed, and is covered with the mo t lux- 
uriant vegetation. The scenery of the island 
is -ublime ; some of the mountains are from 
fifteen to eighteen thou and feet above the le- 
vel of the sea. The ery ean | account of a 
visit to the great volcano has been drawn up 
for Professor Silliman from the statements of 
two American captains who vi ited it in 1838 : 

** Early in the morning, on the 7th of May, 
Captain; Chase and Parker, in company with 
several others, left the port at Lord Byron’s 
Bay, for the purpose of vi iting the celebrated 
volcano Kirauea. After traveling a few miles 
through a delightful country interspersed with 
hill and valley and adorned with clusters of 
trees, hung with the richest foliage, they came 
to a fore t, several miles in extent, so entan- 
gled with shrub; and interwoven with creeping 
vine3, that its passage wa3 extremely difficult. 
On issuing from this, the scenery again wore a 

lea ing aspect, but was soon changed into a 
Soeney waste. Their route was now in the di- 
rect course of a large stream of lava, thirty 
miles in length and four or five in breadth. 
The lava was of recent formation, with a sur- 
face, so slippery as to endanger falling, and 
in others so rugged as to render it toilsome and 
dangerous to pass. Scattered around, were a 
few shrubs that had taken root in the volcanic 
sand and scori, and on each side of the stream 

w a stinted forest. Mouna Roaand Mouna 

ea were seen in the distance, and on either 
side stretched the broad expanse of the ocean, 
mingling with the horizon. The party had 
traveled nearly the whole extent of the current 
of lava before sunset; they were, however, 
much fatigued, and gladly took possession of 
a rude hut, erected by the i-landers, wh>re 
they slept soundly through the night. Early 
the next morning, ere the sun rose, they re- 
sumed their journey, and soon a beautiful land- 
scape broke upon their view, but its delightful 
scenery detained them only a few moments, 
for the smoke of the volcano was seen rising 


gracefully in the distance. Quickening their 


march, they arrived soon after nine o’clock at 
a -moking lake of sulphur and :corie, from 
which they collected some delicate specimens 
of crystallised sulphur, and proceeded on. 
The next object which attracted the attention, 
wa; a great fissure five or six hundred feet fiom 
the crater. It wa; about thirty feet wide, five 
or six hundred feet long, and from all part: of 
it constantly i sued immen e bodies of steam, 
so hot that the guides cooked potatoes over it 
in a few minutes. The steam, on meeting the 
cold air, is conden:ed ; and not far from the 
fissure, on the north, i: a beautiful pond form- 
ed from it, that furni hes very good water, and 
is the only place where it occurs for many 
miles. The pond is surrounded with luxuriant 
trees, and, sporting on its surface, were seen 
large flocks of wild fowls. It was now ten 
o’clock, and the whole party, since passing 
the lake of sulphur, had been walking over a 
rugged bed of lava, and standing by the side 
of va tcha-m: of fathomiess depth. They had 
now arrived at the great crater of Kirauea, 
eight miles in circumference, and stood upon 
the very brink of a precipice, from which they 
looked down more than a thousand feet into a 
horrid gulf, where the element; of nature seem- 
ed warring against each other. Huge masses 
of fire were seen rolling and tossing like the 
billowy ocean. From its volcanic cones con- 
tinually burst lava, glowing with the most in- 
tense heat. Hissing, rumbling, agonizin 
sounds came from the very depth: of the drea 
aby-s, and dense clouds of smoke and steam 
rolled from the crater. 

** Such awful, thrilling sights and sounds, 
were almo 't enough to make the stoutest heart 
recoil with horror. and shrink from the purpose 
of descending to the great seat of action. But 
men who had been constantly engaged in the 
most daring enterpri e—who:e whole lives had 
bee: spent on the stormy deep, were not ea ily 
deterred from the undertaking. Each one of 
the party, with a staff to test the safety of the 
footing, now commenced a perilous journey 
down a deep and rugged precipice, sometimes 
almost perpendicular, and frequently inter- 
sected with frighful chasms. In about forty- 
five minutes they stood upon the floor of the 
great volcano. Twenty-six separate volcanic 
cones were seen, ri-ing from twenty to sixty 
feet; only eight of them, however, were in 
operation. Up several of those that were 
throwing out ashes, cinders, red-hot lava, and 
steam, they ascended, and so near did they 
approach to the crater of one, that with their 
cane: they dipped out the liquid fire. Into 
another they threw large masse; of scorix, 
but they were in-tantly tossed high into the 
air. A striking spectacle in the crater at this 
time, was its lakes of melted lava. There 
were six; but one, the south-west, occupied 
more space than all the others. Standing by 
the side of this, they looked down more than 
three hundred feet upon its surface, glowing 


| with heat, and saw huge billows of fire dash 


themselves on its rocky shore—whilst columns 
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of molten lava, sixty or seventy feet high, | 
were hurled into the air, rendering it so hot, | 
that they were obliged immediately to retreat. 
After a few minutes the violent stiuggle cea-— 
sed, and the whole surface of the lake was) 
changing to a black mass of scorie ; but the 

pause was only to renew its exertions, for | 
while they were gazing at the change, sud-_ 
denly the entire cru t, which had been form-_ 
ed, commenced cracking, and the burning 
lava soon rolled across the lake, heaving the 

coating on its surface, like cakes of ice upon 

the ocean-surge. Not far from the centre of | 
the lake there was an island, which the lava 
was never seen to overflow ; but it rocked like | 
a ship upon a -tormy sea. The whole of the e- 
phenomena were witne sed by the party seve-_ 
ral time:, but their repetition was always ac- 

companied with the same effects. They now 
crossed the black and rugged floor of the 

crater, which was frequently divided by huge | 
fissures, and came to a ridge of lava, down) 
which they descended about forty feet, and | 
stood upon a very level plain, occupying one-— 
fourth of the great floor of the crater. This _ 
po ition, however, was found very uncomfort- | 
able to the feet, for the fire wa; seen in the 
numerous cracks that intersected the plain 
only one inch from the surface. Captain. 
Chase lighted his cigar in one of them, and 
with their walking sticks they could, in al- 
mo t any place, pierce the crust and penetrate 
the liquid fire. Sulphur abound every where 
in ead around the volcano: but here the whole. 
sid’ of the precipice, rising more than a thou- | 
sand feet, was one entire mass of sulphur. 
They ascended several feet, and were detach- | 
ing some beautiful crystallised specimens, 

when, accidentally, a large body of it was_ 
thrown down, and that rolled into a broad 

crack of fire and obliged them immediately | 
to retreat, for the fumes that rose nearly suffo- 
cated them. They had now been in the crater 
more than five hour:, and would gladly have 
lingered, but the la t rays of the setting sun | 
were gilding the cliffs above, and they com-_ 
menced their journey upward, which occunied 

them about one hour and a quarter. They 
repaired to their rude hut, and while the 

shades of evening were ga‘hering, de patched 

their frugal meal. Curio ity, however, would 

not allow them to sleep without revi iting the 

geat crater. Groping along, they reached the 
edge of the precipice, and again looked down | 
into the dread abyss now lighted up by the 
glowing lava. The whole <urface of the plain, 
where they had observed cracks filled with 
fire, appeared as though huge cables of molten | 
lava had been «tretched across it. While ex-_ 
amining these splendid exhibitions, the entire | 
plain, more than one-fourth of the whole cra- | 
ter, was suddenly changed into a great lake | 
of fire ; it: crusts and volcanic cones melted | 
away, and mingled with the rolling mass. 

They now hurried back, a:toni-hed at the 

sight, and shuddering at the recollection, that | 


only a few hours had elapsed since they were 


standing on the very spot. The next morning 
they returned to the crater for the la t time. 
Every thing was in the same condition: the 
new lake still glowed with heat, the volcanic 
cone; hurled high in the air red-hot stones, 
mixed wih a hes and cinders, and accompa- 
nied with large volumes of steam, his:ing and 
cracking as it escaped, and the great lake in 
the south-west was still in an agitated state. 
The situation of the volcano Kirauea is very 
remarkable, differing from every other of 
which we have an account. It is not a trun- 
cated mountain, ri ing high above the sur- 
rounding country, and visible from every 
quarter, nor i: it seen until the traveller, after 
cros ing an elevated plain near the foot of 


Mouna Roa, suddenly arrives at a precipice, 
from which he looks down into its dread im- 
mensity.”’ Athenaeum. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE ROCKY MOUN. 
TAINS. 
BY ALBERT PIKE. 
THE deep, transparent sky, is full 
Of many thousand glittering lights— 
Unnumbered stars that calmly rule 
The dark dominions of the night. 
The mild bright moon has upward risen, 
Out of the gray and boundless plain, 
And all around the white snows glisten, 
Where frost an‘ ice, and silenee reign— 


| While ages roll away, and they unchanged remain, 


These mountains, piercing the blue sky 
With their eternal cones of ice ; 

The torrents dashing from on high, 
O’er rock and crag and precipice ; 

Change not, but still remain as ever, 
Unwasting, deathless, and sublime, 

And will remain while lightnings quiver, 
Or stars the hoary summits climb, 

Or rolls the thunder-chariot of eternal Time. 


It is not so with all—I change, 
And waste as with a living death, 

Like one that hath become a strange, 
Unwelcome guest, and lingereth 

Ameng the memories of the past, 
Where he is a forgotten name ; 

For time hath greater power to blast. 
The hopes, the feelings, and the fame, 

To make the passions fierce, or their first strength 

to tame. 


The wind comes rushing swift by me, 
Pouring its coolness on my brow ;— 

Such was I once—as proudly free, 
And yet, alas! how altered now! 

Yet while I gaze upon yon plain, 
These mountains, this eternal sky, 
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42 MIND.—MISFORTUNE. 
The scenes of boyhood come again, | The minds of men, generally, are like the 
And pass before the vacant eye, _ crafts on the bosom of the ocean, tossed about 
Still wearing something of their ancient brilliancy. | hy wind and wave. They are like them, weak 


False friends, cold heartedness, deceit, prejudice, or surrounding allurements. 
And life already made too long, 


Yet why complain ?—for what is wrong, | and unstable. Their course is directed by 
| 


In contrast, how firm the foundation, and 
beautiful the superstructure of a mind built 


Over its paths ?—it will but make : 
Death sweeter when it comes at last— | by the hand of moral-courage ; whose roof is 


And though the trampled heart may ache, the sanction of conscience and heaven ; 
Its agony of pain is past, | * Observation satisfies us that 
And calmness gathers there, while life is ebbing | Man has accomplished considerable ; but re- 


fast. _ flect how many ages have passed away since 
Perhaps. when I have passed away, 1 the world’s creation,—reflect on the innate 
Like the sad echo of a dream, | principles of exertion, power, acquisition, and 


There may be some one found to say improvement, possessed by him ;—how much 

A word that might like sorrew seem. | ought neces:arily to follow. Can he then deserve 

That I would have—one saddened tear— praise from the author of his being? Had man 

One kindly and regretting thought— || not so devotedly worshipped at the shrine of 

Grant me but that !—and even here, animal enjoyment, but had his offerings been 

Here in this lone, unpeopled spot, led up to the altar of knowledge,—wisdom, 

To breathe away this rod of pei, I murmur not. power, and happiness would reign triumphant 

@ziclack. throughout the land, and praise crown the 

Mind, in its perfection, is incomprehensible, | _ How felicitous is the harvest of a richly cul- 

and its seat is only upon the throne of Heaven. tivated mind! Its stalks do not shoot up and 

Around us, we behold every work of the | Strengthen, nor its fruits ripen, in a day ; but 

Divine Architect, moulded with exquisite 1 time brings the seeds of knowledge to matu- 

symmetry, regularity, permanence and adap- | ‘Tity, in its accustomed slowness but certainty. 
tation. Above, we admire the azured canopy, | > , > ® * * 

in whose bosom reign the Majesties of Heaven, i How lasting are the monuments of true 

with their glittering vesture; the planets en- mental glory. They do not crumble into 

circling each other in their fixed course, moy- atoms with the bones of those whose names 


ing in delightful concert. | they commemorate, but stand unconquerable, 
These, alone, evidence the existence of a and revered by mankind. 
Great Original, pos:essing power not seen by | ALICE. 
the limited capacities of man; and benevo-— 
lence not appreciated by him. MISFORTUNE. 
On men, the radiant beams of the supreme THe morning of life is the season in which, 


mind reflect their light; and it is this only though we struggle with, we may hope to 
which ranks him over the world of exclusive overcome adversity. Despair seldom visits the 
animal appetites and passions. It is mind | smooth forehead, or sits upon the yet unwrin- 
which assimilates him to his Maker. It is that | kled skin: but that misfortune is chiefly to be 
which constitutes true superiority of one to dreaded which, lurking unobserved in the 
another,—neither birth, wealth, nor popularity flowery paths of youth, or perhaps fleeing far 
confer this. The man of humble parentage, from them, forbears its malice until the voice 
who passes quietly through life, practising the | of spring is heard no more—until the sinewy 
cardinal virtues of the heart—guided by the summer of life has passed away—until pale 
promptings of good sense—though his name and shivering autumn has come—and then, 
be scarcely known out of his own family cir- | when the bright prospect is already dimmed, 
cle, (or routine of business,) that man may and the best hopes of exi:tence destroyed, 
possess more true seperiority than many vota- | strikes with a serpent’s fang, and rejoices not 
ries of unbounded wealth, or slaves of popular | in its individual strength, but over our owa 


feeling. , Unstruggling and miserable submission. 
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JAMES A. HILLHOUSE. | 


following, which we abridge from an article | 
in the Southern Literary Messenger. We find 
it exactly to our purpose, though too lengthy 
to be inserted entire. 


It is but a few weeks since the punse jour- 
nals announced the death of one of America’s 
earliest and most gifted poets. Hundreds of | 
stars may fade away unnoticed from the bright | 
and burning galaxy ; but the loss of one from 
the small cluster of the Pleiades excites the 
world’s attention, and is not only chronicled 
as an event in the ordinary course of nature, 
but is made the theme of high, undying song. 
We embrace the present occasion, as not un- 
suitable, to present a slight analysis and esti- 
mate of the labors of Mr. Hillhouse. 

His poetical works, with two exceptions, 
are presented in the dramatic form. The 
drama is without doubt the most difficult and, 
in many respects, the highest department of 
the Art. <A great and entirely successful dra- 
matist must be more than a poet. It is not 
enough that he be able to paint faithfully a 
portrait, or skilfully sketch a landscape, close 
and accurate in all its delineations, and bathed 
all over with the beautiful sun-light hues of 
imaginary loveliness : he must have the higher 
power of painting great historical scenes—of 
giving us chapters from the great tragedy of 

uman Life. In the strong language of Mr. 
Dana, he must be not only a man, but the 
‘representative of the Human.’ Thus do we 
see in Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Iago, Romeo, 
Shylock, Coriolanus, and Falstaff,—in Miran- | 
da, Cordelia, Juliet, and Desdemona, charac- 
ters as widely diverse as can well belong to 
the same race: and yet in SHAKSPEARE We | 
see them all, for he became each by turns. 
Hence comes it that some of our greatest 
poets could never fully succeed as dramatists : 
they were great and mighty in themselves, but 
out of themselves they cannot go. Thus Byron, 
into all his characters, carries his own identity, 
and his own power: and his Manfred, Lara, 


and Corsair, are but so many Byrons in masks. 

But it is time to return to Mr. Hillhouse, 
and to say that his dramas do not realize the 
ideal of which we have been speaking, and, 
indeed, of such the world has seen but few. 
They rather resemble the ‘Cato’ of Addison, 
the ‘Douglas’ of Home, and the ‘ Velasco,’ 
of Sargent, in their general character. The 
are dramas from and for the closet rather than 
life. And yet in their kind they possess great 
and manifold merits. They contain many 
splendid passages, much true and elevated 
poetry, and scenes of great interest and vigo- 
rous description. The dialogues are lively and 
well sustained ; and the working of the pas- 
sions is often well developed. 

The first of Mr. Hillhouse’s dramas, in the 
order of composition, though the last publish- 
ed, is entitled ‘Demetria.’ It is a tragedy 


founded upon one of those interruptions, which 


| We are assured, on high authority, are always 
We invite the attention of our readers to the | attendant upon the meee af tom teint 


‘Percy’s Masque, we shall not consider. 


The longest and by far the best of Mr. 
Hillhouse’s dramas is ‘Hapap.’ It is found- 
ed upon the ancient tradition, of which men- 
tion is made in Scripture, and especially in 
the apochryphal book of Tobit, that spiritual 
beings, both good and evil, held close and fre- 
quent intercourse with the sons of men. This 
is connected with the historical narrative of 
Absalom’s rebellion against his father David, 
when he found that the crown was destined to 
his younger brother Solomon. 

The evil spirit, who is the hero of the piece, 
has conceived a violent passion for Tamar, the 
beautiful daughter of perm ; and, in order 
to obtain possession of her, reanimates with . 
his own life, and dwells in, the body of her 
lover Hadad, the young Assyrian prince dwel- 
ling at the court of David. By his artful per- 
suasions he excites Absalom to rebellion: the 
first four acts bring us down to the moment of 
the outburst. Thus far, with the exception of 
occasional revelations of his true character, 
Hadad has represented himself to Tamar as 
almost a convert to the faith of her people ; 
he tells her of the fallen spirits ; that 


“ They are bright Intelligences, 
Robbed of some native spiendor, and cast down, 
’T is true, from Heaven; but not deformed, and 

foul, 

Revengeful, malice-working Fiends, as fools 
Suppose. They dwell, like Princes, in the clouds; 
Sun their bright pinions in the middle sky; 
Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 
With stones inestimable, studded so 


That sun or stars were useless there. “a 
* * * 
¥ there they dwell, and muse 


And wander: Beings beautiful, immortal 

Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky; 

Whose thoughts connect Past, Present and To 
Come, 

And glow with light intense, imperishable. 

So in the starry chambers of the Sea 

And Air-pavilioms, upper Tabernacles, 


They study Nature’s secrets, and enjoy 


No poor dominion.” 


These, and many such like things which he 
tells her, awaken doubt and fear in her breast. » 
She cannot fathom him. ‘‘ Once,’? she says— 

“Once, in his gentle countenance, methought, 

Love grew in reverence, as my lips described 

The power, the patience, purity and faith, 

Of our Almighty Father! Then I hoped 

His spirit, tempered by its earthly passion, 

Fast ripening for a love that never dies !— 

Most strange !—Incomprehensible the more, 
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The more I think !—All tenderness, ail love, 
He seemed ,—happy and social as a child :— 
But now into such deeps of thought he lapses, 
So like despair,—as makes me weep, or, rather, 
Tremble.” 

Absalom goes to the battle, and consigns 
Tamar to Hadad’s care. He withdraws her to 
a place of safety, until he learns the issue of 
the fight. He soons hears that her father has 
been slain, and his troops defeated. Under 
pretence of seeking safety, he then flies to a 
sequestered place in the wood, near a cave. 
He here informs Tamar of her father’s fate, 
and endeavors to persuade her 

to retire, 
And piously, on some far, peaceful shore, 
With mingled tears embalm his memory.” 

She is resolute in her determination to re- 
turn to David, and firmly refuses his earnest 
solicitations. He finally becomes enraged, 
and, in an altered tone, exclaims— 

“ Hold! Hold! 
For thou must hear. If dead to love, thou’rt not 
To fearful ecstacy. 
(Tamar startled: he proceeds, but agitated and 
irresolute.) 
——Confide in me— 
I can transport thee—O, to a paradise, 
To which this Canaan is a darksome span :— 
Beings shall welcome—serve thee—iovely as 
Angels ;— 
The Elemental Powers shall stoop :—the Sea 
Disclose her wonders, and receive thy feet 
Into her sapphire chambers ;—orbed clouds 
Shall chariot thee from zone to zone, while earth, 
A dwindled islet, floats beneath thee ;—every 
Season and clime shall blend for thee the garland. 
The abyss of Time shall cast its secrets,—ere 
The Flood marred primal nature,—ere this Orb 
Stood in her station! Thou shalt know the stars, 
The houses of Eternity, their names, 
Their courses, destiny,—all marvels high. 
Tam. Talk not so madly. 
Had. (vehemently.) Speak—answer— 
Wilt thou be mine, if mistress of them all ? 
Tam. Thy mien appals me;—I know not what 
I fear;— 
Thou would’st not wrong me,—reft and father- 
less,— 
Confided to thee as a sacred trust— 

Had. (haughtily.) My power 
Is questioned. Whom dost thou imagine me ? 

Tam. Indeed surpassed by nothing human. 

Had. Bah! 

Tam. O, Hadad, Hadad, what unhallowed 

thought 
So ruffles and transforms thee? 


Had. Still, still 


Thou call’st me Hadad,—boy, worm, heritor, 
Of a poor, vanquished, tributary King !— 
Then KNow me. 

Tam. Seraphs hover round me! 


Had. Woman! (struggling, as with conflicting 
emotions, 
What thou so dotest on—this form—was Hadad’s 
But I—the spirit—I, who speak through these 
Clay lips, and glimmer through these eyes ,— 
Have challenged fellowship, equality, 
With Deathless Ones,—prescient Intelligences,— 
Who scorn Man and his molehill, and esteem 
The outgoing of the morning, yesterday !— 
I, who commune with thee, have dared, proved, 
suffered, 

In life, in death—and in that state whose vale 
Is death’s first issue! I could freeze thy blood 
With mysteries too terrible—of Hades !— 
Not there immured, for by my art I ’scaped 
Those confines, and with Beings dwelt—of bright 
Unbodied essence. Canst thou now conceive 
The love that could persuade me to these fetters ? 
Abandoning my power—I, who could touch 
The firmament, and plunge to darkest Sheol ; 
Bask in the sun’s orb, fathom the green sea, 
Even while I speak it—here to root and grow 
In earth again, a mortal, abject thing, 
To win and to enjoy thy love.” 


Now indeed are her eyes opened to his real 
character; but she is not dazzled by the dis- 
play of the pene and power and wisdom of 
which he is the master. Her heart is firm in 
the faith and ‘‘ might of God and angels,”’ and 
she calls upon Heaven to fersake her not. 
Hadad perseveres in his endeavors, recounting 
to her all the infinite miseries which he has 
dared for her love, reminding her that she is 
parentless, and given over beyond the hope of 
rescue to his power, with none to help or 
friend her, and urging her, by all the argu- 
ments which he can adduce, to turn to 

“ happiness beyond the lot of mortal ; 

Beauty unfading, knowledge like the Angels’ ; 


Glory, and sovereignty, and length of days.” 
But she recoils from his words and his pre- 
sence, and exclaims— 

“ Heart, hold thou firm! God look on me! 

For I am sore beset !—If ’t is my crime 

Not to have abhorred thee utterly, and sealed 

My ears like adamant, nor ventured, once, 

Exchange a thought—’t was difficult, alas! 

Seeing that form, and listening to a tongue 

Employed so oft in noblest eloquence, 

To realize thee foul, and reprobate,— 

Abandoned,—hating God,—cruelly bent 

To drag a frail, bereaved, unhappy creature, 

Down to thy own dark mansion-house of pain, 

But now I know thee, I abjure thee,—hate thee, 
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I cleave—on God I call.” 


Thus does she scoff and spurn him. He drags | 
her shrieking into the cavern, and at the same | 
moment a party of Cherethites pass by, and | 
are struck with astonishment at the ‘curses, | 
howling, horrid blasphemy,’ which sound from | 
the cave. They venture tremblingly in to as- 
certain the cause, and to succour any one who— 
may be in peril; but they find that a mightier | 


More than unwittingly I loved. To God | 
| 


deliverer than they has been before them. The 
foremost among them, says that he saw 
One like the cherubim 
Dreadfully glistering,— winged and dazzling 
bright 
As lightning ;— shooting from his bickering 
eyeballs 
Sparkles like arrows. All the cave’s a-blaze 
With red effulgence !—Foaming on the ground, | 


A howling, withering, ghast, demoniac shape, | 


Curses, and gnashes, in death’s agony.” 


Thus is the evil spirit baffled, and faith and 
righteousness triumph. The drama is well and | 
owerfully written, and is decidely one of the | 
best that hes been written in this couniry. | 
His other poems, ‘The Judgment,’ and 
* Sachem’s Wood,’ possess no claim to special | 
notice. | 
We are precluded from remarking upon his 
Literary Addresses, farther than to say, that 
are chastely and elegantly written, and 
embody just and noble views of the dignity of | 
learning, and the duties of literary and sci- | 

entific men. We are tempted, by its beauty, 
to extract the following passage from the con-_ 
clusion of his Address, upon the ‘ Relations of | 
Literature to a Republican Government.’ After | 


dilating upon the low esteem in which high | 
literary effort is held, he proceeds : 

True-hearted earnestness, concentration, 
and perseverance, would effect a change. The | 
sincere co-operation of the rich would put 
causes in action that would soon pervade and | 
stimulate the whole community. But whatever 
present disappointment may await hopes like 
these, literary men ought never to relax their 
efforts—never to undervalue their noble call- 
ing. Overlooked they may be in the busy 
world, or beside the political idols of the day : 
but they have sources of cheerfulness and sus- 
taining dignity within, which neither fickle 
fortune nor fickler party can take away. Their 
peace of mind is not laid up in vessels which 
a demagogue can shatter ; their honors are not 
transitory as the term of office ; their indepen- 
dent thoughts are not tortured to conformity 


by the machinery of party ; their soul’s vital 
aspiration is not staked on the issue of a can- 
vass ; old age is not to them the ‘ pining atro- 
phy’ of worn-out or disappointed statesmen. 
A living fount of mental gladness sparkles in 
their bosom. Solitude is not solitude to them : 
the shadow of the Past, the wide-spread ever- 


varying universe, are passing before them, 


and visions of the Future beckon them on. 
Sometimes, perhaps, amidst the glare and 
hurry of a great metropolis, struck with the 
results of her confederated minds, the man of 
letters may feel useless and alone. Let him 
reflect that all usefulness and all happiness are 
a compromise, and that periodical eclipses are 
the price of habitual enthusiasm. Let him 
ponder and compare; but never mistake so 
widely as to link, even in wish, his immortal 
part to the drag-rope of the world’s affairs. 
His pursuits refer to higher though less ob- 
vious thing's ; to ideal beauty—abstract truth— 
universal interests—enduring principles. They 
bring wealth to the soul, and transport to the 
mind; they drop seeds which shoot up a 
growth for perpetuity ; they collect radiance 
for the torch which Faith waves to man, con- 
tending with shadows and billows on_this 
world’s shore, ere his eye catches that fixed 
and pure beam which burns alway on the bat- 
tlements of his final home.’’ 

Such was the ideal which Mr. Hillhouse 
formed to himself of the duties, the feelings, 
and the calling of a literary man; and fis 
own practice was in conformity thereto. He 
lived a life of quiet, studious retirement; and 
whatever he gave to the world, was the result 
of long continued thought and of arduous 
labor. In his published works, you will see 
crude—nothing unpolished—nothing 
unworthy. Care, strict attention, and a high- 
minded regard for their moral tendency, cha- 
racterize his writings, rather than any shining] 
eminent ability; but the reputation which 
these qualities have conferred upon him, is of 
higher and more enduring worth, than mere 
talent, unallied to them, can ever bestow. To 
those of the same calling who may come after 


| him, he has left, in this respect, a worthy and 


a useful example. 


THE DEAD OF 1832. 


BY ROBERT C. SANDS. 


Oh Tirse and Death! with certain pace, 
Though still unequal, hurrying on, 
O’erturning, in your awful race, 
The cot, the palace, and the throne! 


Not always imthe storm of war, 
Nor by the pestilence that sweeps 

From the plague-smitten realms afar 
Beyond the old and solemn deeps, 


In crowds the good and mighty go, 
And to those vast, dim chambers hie, 
Where, mingled with the vile and low, 
Dead Cesars and dead Shakspeares lie! 


Dread Ministers of God! sometimes 
Ye smite at once, to do His will, 

In all Earth’s ocean-severed climes, 
Those—whose renown you cannot kill! — 
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When all the brightest stars that burn 

At once are banished from their spheres ; 
Men sadly ask, when shall return 

Such lustre to the coming years ? 


For where is he (a) —who lived so long,— 
Who raised the modern Titan’s ghost, 

And shewing his fate, in powerful song, 
Whose soul for learning’s sake was lost! 


Where he—who backwards to the birth 
Of Time itself, adventurous trod, 


And in the mingled mass of earth, 
Found out the handiwork of God? (b) 


Where he—who in the mortal Head (c) 
Ordained to gaze on Heaven, could trace 

The soul’s vast features, that shall tread 
The stars, when earth, is nothingness ? 


Where he—who struck old Albyn’s lyre, (d) 
Till round the world its echocs roll, 

And sweep with all a Prophet’s fire, 
The diapason of the soul ? 


Where he—who read the mystic lore (¢) 
Buried, where buried Pharoahs sleep, 

And dared presumptuous to explore 
Secrets four thousand years could keep ? 


Where he—who with a poet’s eye (f) 
Of truth, on lowly nature gazed, 

And made even sordid Poverty 
Classic, when in his numbers glazed ? 


Where—that old sage, so hale and staid, (g) 
The ‘greatest good’ who sought to find : 
‘Who in his garden mused, and made 
All forms of rule, for all mankind ? 


And thou—whom millions far removed (h) 
Revered—the hierarch meek and wise,— 
Thy ashes sleep, adored, beloved, 
Near where thy Wesley’s coffin lies. 


He too, the Heir of Glory—where 
Hath great Napoleon’s scion fled ? 

Ah! glory goes not to an heir! 
Take him, ye noble, vulgar dead ! 


But hark! a nation sighs! for he, (i) 
Last of the Brave who perilled all 

To make an infant empire free, 
Obeys the inevitable call! 


They go—and with them is a crowd, 
For human right who thought and did : 

We rear to them no temples proud, 
Each hath his mental pyramid. 


(@) Gethe and his Faust.—(b) Cuvier.—(c) Spurzheim.— 
(@) Scott.—(e) Champollion.—(f) Crabbe —(g) Jeremy 
Bentham.—(h) Adam Clarke.—(i) Charles Carroll. 


All earth is now their sepulchre, 
The Mind, their monument sublime— 
Young in eternal fame they are— 
Such are your triumphs, Death and Time. 


Original. 
THE DESIRE OF ‘‘ PLACE.” 


BY SAURIN E. LANE. 


Nothing but immortality can satisfy the mind 
of man; the mind of man is immortal. The 
ocean only can fill the ocean’s bed. How 
vain then in man to imagine satisfaction in the 
acquirement of any thing perishable. Was 
earth our home, then to be ambitious would 
be wise. But we are bound to immortality ; 
and he who on the Dedalian* wings of his am- 
bition seeks happiness in worldly acquisitions, 
will be sure to fail. 

Who that has not observed the restlessness 
of human ambition? Who of us can say—J 
am contented? We all look forward to some- 
thing yet to come. The scenes of to-day dis- 
gust us, and we are pleased with the visions 
of to-morrow. Man’s element is restlessness. 

We gaze upon the distant mountain; its 
robe of azure, its lights and shades, so softly 
blended, make us imagine within its precincts 
the retreats and cool of Eden. Perhaps we 
attempt to gratify our longings. As we ap- 
proach the mountain throws off its azure robe ; 
its lights and shades shrink into rugged hills 
and vales—all dies away into cold reality. 
Thus it is with the natural landscape: it is the 
same with the moral. 

The poor are sick of their thatched roof and 
humble fare. They look upon the man of 
wealth as filled with pleasure and delight. 

The rich are tired with the cares and vexa- 
tions of the world. They look upon the neat 
cottage as the abode of peace and content- 
ment. A kind ofdistance, in either case, lends 
its charms and fascinations, covering the whole 
with the hue of enchantment. Thus are we 
ever in the chase for happiness ; for happiness 
is the goal of our ambition ; and the splendid 
bauble is forever eluding our grasp. 

«¢ Like the idiot gazing on the brook, 
We leap at stars and fasten in the mud.” 

The seeds of ambition are sown in our very 

childhood. We all even then have some little 


* Dedala, (L.) to cut. 
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pride to gratify—all have our dreams of great- | flight of armies ; and with the deep tones of 
ness. As we grow, our ambition grows, and | the gun, and the flames of cities, mock the 


it ‘‘ strengthens with our strength.’”? Though 
its object may be different with different indi- 
viduals, still it is every where essentially the 
same. The sigh of the villager for a petty | 
magistracy is the same in its nature as that of 
a Charles or a Cesar for the glory of an Alex- 
ander, or of a Themistocles for the renown of 
a Miltiades. As we arrive at manhood, we 
launch our frail barks upon the tempestuous 
sea of life, each striving for that ‘‘ tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune.’? Then commences the contest : 
it is a contest for glory—for happiness. 

The warrior gazes through the vista of ma- 
ny battles, and beholds a diadem and happi- 
ness, and renown. Herushes forth to the crim- 
son field of war. The warm blood of millions 
flows. Mothers and maidens weep seas of sor- 
row. The earth is clothed in mourning. The 
harp of nations is hung upon the willows. The 
cypress is every where planted. The heavens 
become one vast gallery of woe. Laurels are 
heaped upon the hero’s brow, but what is the 
grand result ? 

It has been said that Wellington is no senti- 
mentalist, yet he, as he galloped his horse along 
the bloody plains of Waterloo, paused and ex- 
claimed—‘‘ what is worse than a battle won, 
save a battle lost !”’ 

Napoleon was often seen in tears, though in 
the midst of victory. 


The great Saladin, too, convinced of the va- 
nity of all ill directed ambition, as he felt the 
chill of death, sent forth his herald with a 
shroud—the only remnant of his greatness. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this ; notwithstand- 
ing ambition seems doomed to suffer in exile ; 
notwithstanding pillars and temples outlive the 
names of those who rear them, and not a pinch 
of dust remains of Cheops, what will not man 
perform to fill a few sheets of uncertain paper. 
Man still wishes to be Cesar, though a voice 
comes from each of Cesar’s wounds. Ambi- 
tion still cries—‘‘I will ascend into heaven, I 
will exalt my throne above the stars of God ; 
I will ascend above the heights of the 


clouds ; I will be like the Most High.’? Much | 
more, then, will it still plant its iron hoof up- | 
on the neck of nations. Much more, will it | 
still teach the earth to mimic the storms of | 


heaven; picture the cloudy tempest in the | 


| thunder and the lightning of the skies. 


But the gleam of steel, the cannon, the stain- 
ed scarf, and the reeling empire do not com- 
pose allofthe ashy fruit of ambition. It seems 


to cast an iceberg on all that is lovely in man. 


A cold winter frowns upon the summer of the 
human heart, and the social and domestic af- 
fections wither and die. Ambition is selfish ; 
like the wave of death, it seeks the overwhelm- 
ing of all. 

Thus, is a man ambitious—and does a fa- 
her, or mother, or brother, or sister, or friend, 
yea, or even a wife stand between him and 
the object of his ambition, the very nature of 
him who before was lovely, undergoes a 
change. The amiable Josephine must be made 
to weepand drop the tear unregarded. ‘‘ Two 
roses’’ must be steeped in the same unholy dye. 
Even the hired assassin must despatch a mo- 
ther, and to destroy a sister or brother, fields 
must be steepedin blood. The haunts of Eden 
become a howling wilderness. This alone 
stamps ambition as unhallowed. It is unhal- 
lowed. Says Dwight, ‘‘ it knows no other path 
to thrones but that of blood.’’ 

If ever the ambitious man seems lovely, we 
must suppose him in the flight for literary 
fame. 

Nothing unhallowed may appear, either in 
the imperishable song of the immortal bard— 
his playful sports with the ‘hoary locks’? of 
ocean, or his ‘‘ sportive twists of the lightning’s 
fiery wing.’’ All the deformity of ambition 
may be eclipsed by the splendor of its acquire- 
ments, or the magnificence of its arts. It may 
indeed, wear as much the aspect of virtue as 
the adroit rogue does that of an honest man. 
But the living acting spirit is not more differ- 
ent in the one than in the other. 


But we will imagine him to be ambitious. 
Let us follow him in his retirement. Mark 
his furrowed brow ; the cloud of anxiety which 
perpetually envelopes him. ‘‘’Tis sweet,?? 


cries he, ‘‘to win laurels of blood or ink.” 


But his mind seems one continued tempest :— 
‘*the home of his spirit is in the bosom of the 
storm.’’? Again, he cries, ‘‘ we cannot fly the 
demon thought !”? He is evidently unhappy 


‘‘ Who grasps at earthly fame, 
Grasps wind: nay worse, a serpent grasps, that 
through 
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His hand glides smoothly, and is gone ; but leaves 
A sting behind, which brings him endless pain.” 

But if ambition be evil and only evil; if it 
be neither the root nor the offspring of virtue, 
what shall arouse a man from his dormancy, 
and inspirit him with zeal and enterprize ? 

We need not the deceitful wooings of ambi- 
tion to prompt us to light the midnight taper, 
and “nove us to ascend the mount of distinc- 
tion. 

There are other spirits which lead forth their 
numerous trains of statesmen and orators, 
of heroes and poets, to usefulness and to glory. 
Self-respect will do it, or benevolence will do 
it, or a thirst for knowledge will do it, or pa- 
triotism will do it. 

Nothing like ambition appears in Washing- | 
ton, or Howard, or Wilberforce, or Pollok, or 
a long train of others, who have ascended a 
greater height of usefulness and honor, than 
ever ambition carried a man. O si sicomnes! 


Original. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Tus is one of the most interesting depart- 
ments of literature, and, if properly conduct- 
ed, might be made one of the most instructive. 
But, as biographies are generally written, the 
only aim of their authors appears to be fixed 
on making their hero approach as near as pos- 
sible their own ideas of perfection. Thus the 
most natural and important parts of the cha- 
racter which they should delineate, are either 
lost sight of altogether, or varnished over in 
such an attractive manner as not to be easily 
recognized. Their productions resemble the 
lays of ancient minstrels, whose heros were 
always more than “‘ half divine ;”’ warriors are 
arrayed in the sedate garments of ministers, 
and rogues behave like respectable citizens. 
In reading the works of biographers, we often 
find it difficult to divine the true characteris- 
tics of their subjects; and we rise from the 


| to advantage the one kind of knowledge with- 
out the aid of the other? The former is of 
the greatest importance, and without it we 
cannot interpret the man. Seated within the 
domestic circle, we see the man as he really 
is. He moves unshackled; and hypocrisy 
and favoritism are for the time being forgotten. 
‘* Here biography steps in with peculiar advan- 
tage: it leads us into the familiar walks of 
life—it shows the monarch in his family—the 
hero in the circle of his friends—the orator, 
no longer declaiming in the senate, or the 
hall, but conversing on the level of his asso- 
ciates, and unbending his eloquence to negli- 
gence and playfulness—it enables us to see the 
great man, divested of his state—the conquer- 
or, descended from his car—the mock patriot, 
in his sphere of private oppression, and the 
true one, supported under public injustice and 
ingratitude, by the consciousness of rectitude.’ 
On the contrary, when before the world, 
his movements are guarded, for the public 
eye is upon him. If the leading features of 
his character do not conform exactly with the 
tastes of his biographers, or if, as is most ge- 
nerally the case, they are intimate friends,— 
they are left out entirely, unless too notorious 
to be altogether avoided ; in that case the bio- 
grapher smooths the rough side, and saves the 
reputation of a friend. Nor is he always to 
blame. It is hard to bring to light follies 
forgotten, and place them before a curious 
public, making the fireside a scene of shame, 
and causing the hearts of friends and relations 
to bleed afresh. Yet all matters of truth should 
be carefully explained, that posterity may be 
the judge. It should be borne in mind, that 
notoriety is sought after by many who are not 
scrupulous in selecting the means for attaining 
it. That ambition is a noble passion when 
placed in honorable hands. That illustrious 
personages may be considered as examples, 
and as belonging to the public. They are to the 
community what beacon lights are to a rocky 


perusal, knowing about as much of the per- 
sonage treated of, as we did at the commence- 
ment, with the exception of the day and place 
in which he was born, and in which he died— | 
the only parts not to be disputed in the major-_ 
ity of biographies. His private life is avoided, 
as sacred, and not to be touched by the his- 
torian. We are only to look at the public 
side of his existence ;—but how can we use| 


coast. How necessary then that their talents, 
habits, and tastes, should be depicted, and the 
route which they pursued, and the quicksands 
which they avoided, in their brilliant progress 
towards distinction, should be pointed out to 
the young and ardent, who stand trembling at 
a distance, bewildered by the dazzling array 
of merit, but being without chart and com- 
pass, know not which path to pursue, in order 
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to share their envied honors. Theirs is a light 
which shines beneficently on genius, a light 
that can animate its slumbering energies: 
Their biographers, therefore, should be men 
of integrity, men capable of sounding the very 


depths of the soul, and tracing their true mo- | 


tives through all their intricate labyrinths. 
True biography is not then a mere romance, 
but a history. The complicated machinery of 
the mind; its tendencies form an index to 
humane nature, from which the student may 
derive both pleasure and profit. The just 
biographer also reaps his reward, the world is 
indebted to him, and he is entitled to a niche 
in the temple of glory. 
PLUTARCH. 


DUELS OF LADIES. 


It is very natural that women should not fight 
their own battles when they can get silly men 


to fight for them. 

But there are instances on record in which 
ladies have determined to avenge their own 
wrongs. 

From Dr. Milligan’s History of Duelling. 

Madame de Villecheu mentions a duel fought 
with swords by the Henriette Sylvie of Moli- 
ere with another woman, both in male attire. 
In the letters of Madame Dunoyer, a case is 
mentioned of a lady of Beaucaire and a young 
lady of rank, who fought with swords in their 

arden, and would have killed each other had 

ey not been separated. This meeting had 
been preceeded by a regular challenge. 

De la Colombiere mentions a duel that took 
place on the Boulevard St. Antoine, between 
two laides, in which they inflicted on each 
other’s faces and bosoms several wounds; two 
points at which female jealousy would natur- 
ally aim. St. Foix relates the case of Ma- 
demoiselle Durieux, who in the open street, 
fought her lover of the name of Antinotti. 
But the most celebrated female duellist was 
the actress Maupin, one of the performers at the 
opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, was 
one of her lovers, and from him she received 
many valuable lessons. Being insulted one 
= by an actor of the name of Dumeny, she 
called him out; but as he refused to give her 
satisfaction, she carried away his watch and 


performer having presumed to offend her on his | 


declining a meeting, he was obliged to kneel 
down before her and implore her forgiveness. 
One evening at a ball, having behaved in a 
very rude manner to a lady, she was requested 
to leave the room, which she did on condition 
that those gentlemen who had warmly espoused 
the offended lady’s cause should accompany 
her. Tothis proposal they agreed ; when after 


a hard combat, she killed them all, and quietly 
returned to the ball room. Louis XIV. grant- 
ed her a pardon, and she withdrew to Brussels, 
where she became the mistress of the Elector 
of Bavaria. However, she soon afterwards 
returned to the Parisian opera, and died in 
1707, at the age of 37. 

Under the regency a pistol meeting took 
place between the Marquise de Nesle and the 
Countess Polignac for the possession of the 
Duc de Richelieu ; and in more modern times, 
so late, indeed, as 1827, a Madame B——, at 
St. Rambert, received a challenge to fight with 
pistols ; and at about the same period a lady of 
Chateauroux, whose husband had received a 
slap in the face without resenting the insult, 
called out the offender, and fighting him with 
swords, she severly wounded him. 

In 1828, a duel took place between a young 
girl and a garde du corps. She had been in- 
sulted by the gallant, soldier, and insisted up- 
on having satisfaction, selecting her own wea- 
pons by the right of an offended party. Two 
shots were exchanged, but without any result, 
as the seconds very wisely had not loaded with 
ball. The young lady, however, ignorant of 
the precaution, fired first, and received the fire 
of her adversary with the utmost coolness; 
when, to try her courage, after taking a long 
and deliberate aim, he fred in the air, and thus 
terminated the meeting, which no doubt led to 
many others of a less hostile nature. 

In the same month, as a striking instance of 
the contagion of this practice, a duel was 
fought, near Strasburg, between a Frencn wo- 
man and a German lady, both of whom were 
in love with an artist. The parties met on the 
ground, armed with pistols, with seconds of 
their own sex. The German damsel wanted 
to fire across a”pocket hand kerchief, but the 
French lady and her seconds insisted upon a 
distance of twenty-five paces. They both fired 
without effect, when the exasperated German 
insisted that they should carry on the contest 
until one of the parties fell. This determina- 
tion, however, was controlled by the seconds, 
who put a stop to further proceedings but were 
unable to bring about a reconciliation. 


A circumstance happened some years ago, 
which proves that American ladies can boast 
of as good courage, if not of as good success. 
| Mrs. C. and the,wife of a celebrated physician 
_of Lexington, Ky., who had always lived on 


the most neighborly terms, being at a race 


| course disagreed about some trifling affair, and 
snuff-box, as trophies of her victory. Another } instead of using the weapon with which wo- 


/men are said to be so skillful, namely, the 
_ tongue, fell upon each other ‘‘ tooth and nail’? 
and in an instant they had torn away head 
‘dresses and shawls, kerchiefs and laces, and 
had already incrimsoned their alabaster necks 
and faces, when Dr. B—— came up. He rush- 
ed between them and drew out a pair of duel- 
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ling pistols and offeredeach one. Mrs. B——, 
thinking her husband in earnest, eagerly seiz- 
ed one, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he prevented her from shooting down her 
adversary forthwith. Three minutes after- 
wards, amid tears and blushes they were em- 
bracing each other as dearest friends. Ever 
since, up to the death of Mrs. B——, last win- 
ter, they have lived like friends, bound by the 
ties of consanguinity —Ep. 


Original. 
THE FATHER’S GIFT, 


BY MRS. C. M. SHELDON. 


Daughter! except thy father’s proffer’d gift, 

A very small expression it is true 

Of the full gushing of paternal love, 

Yet hath it worth for ’twill perchance recall 

The scenes of childhood’s joys, parents, and 
friends, 

When they like Autumn leaves, faded and sear- 
ed 

By the chill blasts of time, have pass’d away. 

Send forth this little volume—bid it glean 

From Life’s parterre such gems of thought as 
thou 

In after life wilt joy to look upon. 

May many friendship flowers, fragrant and 
pure 

As breath of opening buds, adorn thy book ; 

But not one poisonous weed of flattery, 

Like deadly Upas springing up in midst 

Of Eden’s bloom, find place among thy flowers. 


Child of my love, heaven’s blessings on thee rest! 

O! could the yearnings of a parent’s heart 

Shield thee from sorrow, thou wouldst never 
know 

Aught of the blight that sometimes cometh o’er 

Our dearest hopes—but Wisdom infinite 

Hath ordered otherwise, and oft to Him 

The fervent prayer ariseth that thou might’st. 

Like Mary, wisely choose the better part, 

And give thy young affections to thy God. 


A good mind is unwilling to give pain to 
man or beast. Discontent often nourishes pas- 
sion, equally malignant in the cottage and the 


palace. 


Fame ’s but a light to gild the grave, 

And wealth can never calm the breast— 
But Love, a halcyon on life’s wave, 

Hath power to soothe its strife to rest. 


Original. 
FUTURITY. 


A darksome shadow from the world unknown 

Pervades my soul.—Ah what a startling theme 

Futurity! Her realm mysterious, dread, 

The mind with cowering flight dares scarce ex- 
plore : 

And yet ’tis oft magnificently bright, 

And clothed in glories such as hope imparts. 

Wondrous abode; and strangely dubious, 

Where light and darkness wage uncertain war— 

Glowing now bright and beautiful, and now 

Involved in mists and clouds, and now again 

Commingle day and night, radiance and gloom! 

But through the glass of Revelation view 

Two regions there, distinct and separate— 

Adverse as life and death, as joy and woe. 

The one a dismal gulf, where beetling crags 

Lift their black crests in menacing array ; 

Where clouds and night eternal, brood—where 
roar 

Dark rushing waters ’gainst th’ opposing rocks, 

And where fierce raging thro’ the blacken’d air 

The winds carouse amid the general glooin. 


Turn my recoiling sight! A fairer scene 
In blissful contrast woos you. As o’er the sway a 
Of boiling ocean bursts some sparkling isle, | 
It swells surprising with its radiant charms. 
Cloth’d in celestial hues the sky serene 
Stretches o’er hills and vales and streams : 
While on the spreading paradise, sweet Spring 
Forever smiles: An ever rising sun 
Bends o’er and radiates, and his beauteous beams 
Soft blending as the strains that angels chant— 
Impart their varied glories to the scene. 

E. A. M. 


The following was written by Ben Jonson 
upon Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke. 
She was a great encourager of letters, and an 
ingenious poet. 

EPITAPH. 
Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death ! ere thou hast killed another, 
Fair, and good, and learned as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


or LigutninG.—lIt has been 
ascertained by a series of ingenious experi- 
ments that the velocity at which lightning, or 
electric fluid moves, is not less than 200,000 
miles in a single second of time. 
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ENTRANCE TO PEAK CAVERN. 


ENTRANCE TO PEAK CAVERN, 


DERBYSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


This is the most striking and remarkable among the numerous caverns of 
Derbyshire ; it is situated in a deep glen, part of the valley in which the town 
of Castleton stands. On each side, and near the end of this glen, two large 
faces of rock rise to a vast height: the summit is crowned by Peveril Castle, 
one of the most ancient and curious in England, which siands close to the 
edge of a perpendicular precipice two or three hundred feet above the mouth 
of the Cavern. 


The arched entrance is very regularly formed, being above forty feet high, 

and not less than one hundred and twenty feet in width ; and, from the point 
represented in our plate, the cave extends ina direct line nearly three hun- 
dred feet, with an effect singularly impressive. 
It is here tolerably light, and persons employed in the manufacture of twine 
inhabit the small dwellings shown in our view, carrying on their work in the 
Cave, without experiencing the heat of summer or the colds of winter season; 
occasionally acting as guides to the visitors of this romantic spot. 

Beyond the first turning is a gentle declivity, and at the distance of 


about four hundred feet from the mouth, a door prevents the farther 
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progress without a guide. The Cavern now 
radually contracts to a low passage, almost 
ull of water, and the visitor passes under the 
rock in a small boat to a cave more spacious 
than the former, called the Grand Saloon, said 
to be above two hundred feet wide, and one 
hundred and twenty feet high. The only light 
in this part is obtained from candles purposely 
carried by the guide, the faint glimmering of 
which imparts a degree of horror to the dark- 
ness of the scene ; but upon a proper disposi- 
tion of numerous lights, the perfect shape and 
size of the Cavern may be more easily discern- 
ed. A steep ascent leads toa projecting rock, 
called the Chancel, where a rustic choir pro- 
duce a remarkable echo : afterwards the cave 
becomes low and narrow. Its total a is 
said to be two thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet ; a stream of water runs through the Cay- 
ern, which is crossed several times, and after 
heavy rains is sometimes impassable. 
Many singular cavities are shown, each hav- 
ing its particular name, and noted for some 
peculiarity of feature. 


Selected. 
THE PRECIPICE. 


There is arock whose craggy brow 
Hangs beetling o’er the wave below ; 
Adown whose sheer descent the eye, 
When twilight’s gloom is gathering nigh, 
Will gaze, but vainly to descry 

The sullen waves that wash beneath, 
As endless and as dark as death. 
You see no tide, you scarcely hear— 
You only feel a nameless fear ; 

The night-bird slowly sailing by 
Dares not his melancholy cry,— 
Dares scarcely flap his lazy wing— 
Dares not behold this fearful thing. 
But, far beneath, will upward soar, 
To cross the dread abyss no more. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN AUGTST. 
(Extracts from Munsell’s “ Every Day Book.”’) 

August 1, 1768 The merchants and traders 
of Boston entered into a non-importation agree- 
ment against Great Britain. 

August 2, 1563 That great scourge, the 

e, began in London. 

August 3, 678 A morning comet shaped 
like a fiery pillar, seen in England. It was vi- 
sible during three months, and caused the con- 
version of the South Saxons from paganism. 

August 4, 1496 Bartholomew Columbus, 
the admiral’s brother, laid the foundation of 
St. Domingo. 

August 6, 1585 Davis, the Navigator, reach- 
ed the strait which bears his name, and cast 
anchor in Exeter bay, ‘‘ beneath that brave 
mount, the cliffs whereof were orient as gold.’’ 

Mugust 7, 44 Herop Acrippa died 
suddenly upon his throne. He was a great build- 


|er, whose expenses exceeded his income, 


_ for his generosity was boundless saith Josephus. 
He persecuted the Christians, and was one of 
those scourges of mankind who have been cut 
off with their vices. 

August 8, 1827 GEorGE CANNING, an em- 
inent English statesman, died. He was of 
| humble ye but rose to the premiership by 

his great talents, and sustained imself against 
a powerful opposition. 

Mugust 9, 1744 Joun BrynoGes, duke of 
Chandos, died. Few particulars are known of 
this peer, except of his munificence. The ear- 
lier part of his manhood was spent in reflection 
and observation ; his middle age in business, 
honorable and useful ; and his advanced years 
in deeds of benevolence. He erected the 
oq ties | seat of Canons, near London, where 

e lived in a splendor to which no other sub- 
ject had ever aspired. His liberality was 
equalled only by his generous forgiveness of 
injuries. Pope made him the subject of his 
satire, which Hogarth punished by represent- 
ing the poet on a scaffold whitewashing Bur- 
lington house, and bespattering the duke of 
Chandos’s carriage as it passed. Yet Pope’s 
verse respecting the short-lived magnificence 
of Canons was prophetic : 

Another age shall see the golden ear 

Embrown the slope and nod on the parterre : 

Deep harvests bury all his pride has planned, 

And laughing Ceres reassume the land. 

Three ger after his death the stately mansion 
was sold at auction, piecemeal, such was the 
rage to buy something at Canons. Its site was 
soon an arable. 

August 10, 1762 Joun DE Wirt, the fa- 
mous pensionary of Holland, killed by a mob. 
‘** He was the zealous patron of the glory and 
liberty of his native country ; the greatest gen- 
ius of his time ; the ablest politician in war as 
well as peace ; the Atlas of the Common- 
wealth.” 

August 11, 1744 Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough, bequeathed to William Pitt £10,000, 
‘fupon account of his merit in the noble de- 
fence he has made for the support of the laws 
of England, and to prevent the ruin of his coun- 
try.”,———1781 The British took into New York 
the American frigate Trumbull. Congress 
had then but two frigates left. 

August 13, 1775 Washington informed con- 
gress that the whole stock of powder in New- 

ngland amounted to no more than 9,927 
pounds, about 9 rounds to aman. Although 
this information was communicated to the Bri- 
tish by a deserter, they could not believe it 
possible that the Americans possessed such 
consummate assurance as to continue to invest 
them in Boston, while so destitute of ammuni- 
tion. 

August 14, 1765 The celebrated Liberty 
Tree of Boston consecrated, by exposing on it 
the effigies of the men who had rendered them- 
selves odious by their agency in procuring the 
passage of the stamp act. A copper plate 30 


inches by 42 was fixed upon it, bearing the in- 
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scription in golden letters—T'he T'ree of Liber- || lications was eighty-five the number of his 


ty, dug. 14, 1765. Ten years afterwards the 


British cut it down, at which time it had been | 
They left nothing but the | 


planted 119 years. 
stump above ground—the root they could not 
exterminate. It produced fourteen cords of 


wood. One of the party engaged in demolish- | 


ing it lost his life. 

August 15, 1769 Birthday of NAPoLEoN 
BonaPARTeE, at Ajaccio, in the island of , 
Corsica. 1771 Birthday of sir WALTER | 
Scorr, at Edinburgh. 

August 16, 1494 Ferdinand and Isabella ad- | 
dress letters of approbation to their high admi- | 
ral of the Indian seas, Columbus, from Sego-— 
via, wishing ‘‘to know all the seasons of the | 
year, such as they take place there separately: | 
some wish to know if there are two summers | 
and two winters in the same year.”’ 1825 | 
The northern sea discovered by Capt. Frank- | 
lin, who traced the Mackenzie river to its | 
source. 

August 17, 1818 James ConstTANTINE 
Perigere, an able French mechanist, died. | 
He was the greatest manufacturer of machine- | 


ry in France, having at one time no less than | 


93 establishments. Notwithstanding this weight | 


of business, he found time for literary pursuits, | 


and was an author. 

August 18, 1665 Cromwell, as protector, | 
adopted the We, in answering a petition. In-| 
stead of the capital W, he had at first written | 
the more familiar I; then a small w, which | 
was finally erased with his finger for the royal 
character ! 

Mugust 19, 1814 Bensamin THOMPSON, 
count Rumford died. From the humble sta- 
tion of a Yankee schoolmaster, he rose, by his 
talents, to distinction and wealth. His inven- | 
tions and discoveries will perpetuate his name. 
1823 Ropert BLOOMFIELD, an Eng- 
lish poet, died. He learned the trade of a) 
shoemaker, but was constrained to write poetry | 


by nature. The one sustained his body while | 


the other was perpetuating his memory. | 
August 20, 1794 Battle of Miami, in Ohio, | 


between the United States troops, under Gen. } 
Wayne, and the British and Indians; the latter | 


| years eighty-four. 


1813 ALEXANDER 
Witson, the naturalist, died at Philadelphia; 
author of the American Ornithology, 7 vols. 
4to., a work of great accuracy and compre- 


hensiveness. 


August 24, 1662 The English act of uni- 
formity in religion took effect, by which about 
_ two thousand ministers were ejected from their 
| benefices, without any provision for themselves 
or their families. Soon after, they were ba- 
_nished five miles distant from any corporation 
| in England. Several ultimately died in prison, 
| for exercising their ministry in private, con- 
trary to law; but a considerable number of 
_ them found an asylum in New England. 

August 25, 1585 Sir Richard Grenville, 
who had been sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh 
with seven vessels, for the purpose of forming 
a settlement, sailed from Roanoke on his re- 
turn, leaving one hundred and seven persons to 
| begin a plantation. This was the first English 
colony ever planted in America, seventeen 
years after the French had abandoned Florida. 

August 26, 1346 Battle of Crecy, in France; 
the English, less than thirty thousand, under 
| Edward III., defeated the French, one hundred 
thousand, under Philip VI., who received two 
_ wounds, and was one of the last who fled. It is 
_ estimated that of the French, upwards of thirty 
‘thousand soldiers, twelve hundred knights, 
eighty bannerets, and nine princes, fell in the 
battle and pursuit. 

August 27, 1664 New Amsterdam capitu- 
| lated to the English. The Dutch were to con- 
tinue free denizens; to possess their estates 
_undiminished; to enjoy their ancient customs 


| with regard to inheritance, to their modes of 


worship, and church discipline, and were al- 
It soon after 


| lowed a free trade to Holland. 
took the name of New York. 
August 28, 1814 Bombardment of Fort 


| Erie; a shell entered General Gaines’ quar- 


ters, burst at his feet, and wounded him so 
severely that he was obliged to retire from the 
command of the fort.—Treaty signed between 
Algiers and England, by which Christian sla- 
very was to be abolished, and all slaves, of 


were defeated, and driven out of the United | whatever nation, to be delivered up; one thou- 


States. 

August 21, 1560 The great solar eclipse, | 
which first turned the attention of Tycho | 
Brahe, at the age of fourteen, to the science | 
of astronomy.——1726 Great destroying earth- 
quake at Palermo, in Sicily. 

Mugust 22, 1828 Franz Josern GALt, 
founder of the science of phrenology, died at 
Paris, aged seventy-one. His works are volu- 
minous; his style is characterized as vivid and 


powerful ; his description as accurate and | : 
attacked one hundred and seventy Americans, 


striking: and he may be looked upon as one 
of the most remarkable men of his age. | 

Mugust 23, 1723 Increase MATHER) 
died ; a New England clergyman during the | 
witchcraft delusion, which he labored to mi- | 
tigate. 
hours a day in study ; the number of his pub- 


sand and thirty-three were released. 

August 29, 1804 The United States frigate 
Constitution, Commodore Preble, made its fifth 
attack on Tripoli; two batteries and the castle 
were silenced? and a large Tunisian galliot 
sunk. American loss, three killed, and one 
wounded. 

August 30, 1814 Alexandria, Va., capi- 
tulated to the British, and delivered’ up the 
public stores, shipping, &c.—Sir Peter Parker 
with two hundred and thirty British, having 


under Col. Read, was repulsed, and himself 
mortally wounded. 


It is said that he usually spent sixteen | 
grim 


August 31, 1422 Henry V. of England, 
the conqueror of France, died at Vincennes. 
1688 Joun Bunyan, author of ‘ Pil- 
Progress, died, 
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Original. 


ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 


VIRGO—THE VIRGIN. 
“Her lovely tresses glow with starry light.’’ 

Tuts is the 7th Constellation, but the 6th 
sign of the zodiac. 

The reason for this seeming impropriety is 
this :—Hipparchus, who flourished in Bithy- 
nia, about two thousand years ago, was the 
first to reduce astronomy to a science, and 
pursue the study systematically. In his time, 
the constellation Aries occupied the first sign 
in the ecliptic, commencing at the Vernal 
equinox ; at that time, in course, Virgo was 
the sixth constellation and sixth sign. But the 
constellations at each annual revolution of the 
heavens gain about fifty sec. on the equinox ; 
hence, since the time of Hipparchus, they 
have gained about thirty deg., or one sign, 
which places each constellation at this time, 
in the sign which was then immediately before 
it; so that reckoning from the vernal equinox, 
Virgo is the seventh constellation, Pisces being 
the first,—yet it is but the sixth sign, or only 
one hundred and eighty deg. from the vernal 
equinox. 

Virgo is bounded, as may be seen on the 
celestial globe, east, by Libra; north, by 
Coma Berenices ; west, by Leo Major ; and 
south, by Corvus, its declination is five deg. 
north, and its mean right ascension is one 
bundred and ninety-five deg. On the 23rd of 
August the sun enters this sign. 

The position of Spica Virginis, the only 
star of the first magnitude in this constellation, 
has been determined with great exactness, and 
is of great uve to navigators. 

The ancient Egyptians worshiped the sun 
in Virgo as /sis; her history, as tradition runs, 
is briefly as fellows: Her name was formerly 
fo; she wa: the daughter of Jnachus; she was 
seduced by Jupiter, who, in order to avoid the 
jealousy of Juno, transformed her into a beau- 


rowing. 
Ovid beautifully describes this in the first 
book of his ‘*‘ Metamorphoses :”’ 
“ But Inachus, who in his cave alone, 
Wept not another’s losses, but his own ; 
For his dear Jo, whether strayed or dead 
To him uncertain, doubtful tears he shed.” 
Juno asks her of the god, who dares not re- 
fuse, and Io is turned into the herd of Argus, 
Juno giving him strict charge to watch her. 
lo, still as a heifer, finds her father’s pastures, 
and is observed by him amid the herds. 


““ The father gave her grass; the grass she took, 
And lick’d his palms, and cast a piteous look, 
And in the language of her eyes she spoke— 
She would have told her name, and ask’d relief, 
But, wanting words, in tears she tells her grief ; 
Which, with her foot she makes him understand, 
And prints the name of Io in the sand. 
‘Ah! wretched me,’ her mournful father cried ; 
She, with a sigh, to ‘ wretched me,’ replied. 
About her milk-white neck his arms he threw, 
And wept; and then these tender words ensue : 
And art thou she whom I have sought around 
The world, and have at length so sadly found ? 
* * * 


* * * 
O, were I mortal, death might bring relief ; 

But now my godhead but extends my grief; 
Prolongs my woes, of which no end I see, 

And makes me curse my immortality.” 

Jupiter then dispatched Mercury, who slew 
Argus, and set Io at liberty; but the vengeful 
Juno sent the furies to torment, and chase her 
a vagabond through the world. After incre- 
dible woe, Jupiter restored her to her former 
shape, she then took the name of Isis, and was 
worshipped with divine honors: but, poor 
maid, her sorrows did not cease here; for, we 
are told that, Typhon basely murdered her 
brother Osiris, for whom, even after she was 
transferred to the heavens, and placed among 
the constellations, she wept tears in such abun- 
dance that ‘‘to this day,’’ say they, ‘‘as she 
annually presides over the earth, her tears 
swell the river Nile to overflowing.’? Many 
other fables of her were handed down by tra- 
dition through the old poets, of which we give 
but the following : 

Her name, say they, was Astrea, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Themis, and the Goddess of 
Ju tice. She with all the gods and goddesses, 
during the Golden Age, descended to the 
earth, and mixed familiarly with mortals: 
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Hesiod, who flourished some three thousand 
years ago, and other ancient writers, speak of 
the gold, silver, brass, and iron ages. Of the 
golden age, they say—‘‘In those days all men 
were happy for all were good ;”’ the earth 
teemed with fruits, without the labors of man, 
for there was perpetual spring ; no cares and 
wants, no wars nor diseases were known. ‘It 
was in those days that the gods dwelt blissfully 
together with the sons of men.” Then Astrea 
delighted to ramble o’er the peaceful regions 
of earth—Then 

“ No sword was forged; but void of care and 


crime, 
The soft creation slept away their time. 
* * * * * 


From mines of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
And honey sweating through the pores of oak.” 


But soon mankind began to wander from 
the paths of virtue, though Astrea endeavored 
to avert the threatening evil : 


‘‘ Succeeding times a silver age behold, 


Excelling brass, but more excelled by gold.” 
* * * * 7 


“ The sun his annual course obliquely made, 
Good days contracted and enlarged the bad. 
The shivering mortals into houses driven, 
Sought shelter from the inclemency of heaven :” 

Still the goddess ceased not in her offices of 
mercy. 

“ To this came next in course the brazen age 
A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage’ 
Not impious yet.”’ 

And though the gods and goddesses, one af- 
ter another, quitted their once loved haunts, 
even before the iron age, yet Astrea was loth 
to leave, she was the last to ascend. And only 
when 


‘** Hard steel succeeded—then 
As stubborn as the metal were the men ; 
Truth, modesty and shame the world forsook, 


Fraud, avarice aud force their places took. 
* * * * 


“ Accursed steel, and more accursed gold 


Gave mischief birth and made that mischief bold. 
* * * * * 


The son-in-law pursues the father’s life, 
The wife the husband murders, he the wife.’’ 


In such a state of things Astrea finally be- 
came outraged, and finding the earth steeped 
in human gore she reluctantly made her exit ; 
and ‘‘ Justice has ever since remained station- 
ary in the heavens, though her beams some- 
times fall obliquely upon earth.’’ J. 8. W. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN AND ORA- 
TORS. 


[Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry, John Adams, John Rutledge and James 
Otis; a list of Orators; Remarks upon Jeffer- 
son, Washington and Hamilton.) 


The article presented below is from the Lon- 
don quarterly review. Apart from its intrin- 
sic merits, it is well worthy an attentive peru- 
sal, as expressing the views entertained of our 
own eminent men by those who have no in- 
ducement to be favorably partial. Our limits 
forbid of inserting the piece at length, yet 
there is but little in it of general interest not 
included in this extract ; the passages omitted 
being mostly allusions (often quite extended) 
to Englishmen, many of whom possess no 
claims of special interest to the American read- 
er : while the thread of the article we have en- 
deavored to preserve ubroken. 


The eloquence of the Americans, like that 
of the French, dates from their revolution ; but 
they started under widely different auspices. 
When the National Assembly was first called 
together, the members were utterly unacquaint- 
ed with the forms of business, or the tactics of 
debate. In North America, on the contrary, 
the habit of public speaking was as familiar 
as in the mother-country at this hour: each 
provincial assembly was a school; and the 
very first Congress conducted their debates and 
carried their resolution in as orderly and busi- 
ness-like a manner, as if the contending parties 
had been led by the leaders of our House of 
Commons, with Lord Canterbury to preside ; 
indeed, in a much more orderly and bussiness- 
like manner then since the excitement of the 
crisis has passed away. Unluckily their most 
momentous sittings were held with closed doors; 
and the vanity of publication had no influence 
in such a crisis on men whose lives and for- 
tunes were at stake. General descriptions of 
the principal speakers, (Adams, Lee, Dicken- 
son, Hancock) have came down tous ; but the 
one orator who had fire and force enough to 
stamp his very words and image upon the 
memory, and blend them indissolubly with the 
best traditions of the land, was Henry. 

Demostheneseft corrected copies of all his 
best speeches. Demadesleftnone. Foraught 
we know to the contrary, therefore, Theophras- 
tus might have been quite right in saying, as 
reported in Plutarch, that Demosthenés was 
worthy of Athens, and Demades above it. But 
when a speaker takes his fair chance with his 
fellows, and his thoughts and expressions are 
laid up in cedar for no other reason than from 
their being of a kind that the world would not 
willingly let die, the bare fact is decisive of his 
claims. 

Applying this criterion to Henry, we cannot 
well err in placing his name at the head of our 
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list. His authenticated remains consist merely || profession,’ says Mr. Wirt, ‘ which is said to 
of a few insulated passages, enchased in the | require the lucubrations of twenty years, Mr. 
note-book of some zealous admirer, or handed | Henry devoted not more than six weeks ; and 
down from mouth to mouth; but what are cal- | we incline to think that Henry’s perusal was of 
led ‘ Henry’s speeches,’ form the favorite sub- | a cursory description, for his license to prac- 


jects of declamation in the schools; and the tra- | 


ditionary accounts of the effects produced by 
his voice and manner, with all those other name- 
less attributes which Demosthenes included un- 
der the word action, transcend most things of 
the kind recorded in history. 

Patrick Henry was the second son of Colonel 
John Henry, a Scottish settler, who emigrated 
priorto 1730. Patrick Henry was born in May, 
1736, at ‘ the family seat’ called Studley, in Vir- 
ginia. He early manifested a decided aversion 
to study, and when the hour for it arrived, was 
generally to be found in the woods with his gun, 
or by the river with his fishing rod. His per- 
son at that period was coarse, his manners awk- 
ward, his dress slovenly, his conversation rude, 
and if he gave any indications of future excel- 
lence, they were not of a sort to attract the at- 
tention of his friends. A fondness and aptness 
for the observation of character were the only 
creditable peculiarities they saw in him. At 
the age of fifteen he was placed behind the 
counter of a merchant and after a year’s novi- 
ciate was set up in business for himself, in part- 
nership with his brother William, whose habits 
closely resembled his own. The result may be 

essed, and was not long in coming. The firm 
ailed within a year; but its ill-success had one 
good effect on Patrick ; it drove him first to 
music, then to books, as a relief ; he learnt to 

lay well on the flute and violin, and acquired, 

or the first time, a relish for reading. He had 
also found out one mode of turning his custom- 
ers to account. When they met to gossip in 
his store, he availed himself of the opportunity 
to pursue his favourite study of character; and 
it was subsequently remembered that, so long 
as they were gay and talkative, he generally 
remained silent, but whenever the conversation 
flagged, he adroitly recommenced it in such a 
manner as to bring their peculiarities of mind 
and disposition into play. At eighteen he mar- 
ried, and turned farmer, but he was as little fit- 
ted for agriculture as for trade. After a two 
years’ trial, he gave up his farm, and re-com- 
me2nced shopkeeping, which soon reduced him 
a second time toinsolvency. Part of the abun- 
dant leisure, however, in which he uniformly 
indulged himself, had been devoted to books, 
and whilst his farm was going to rack and ruin, 
or his customers were waiting to be served, he 
was deep in a translation of Livy, whose elo- 
quent harangues particularly attracted him. 

It was now that all other experiments having 
failed, he resolved to make trial of the law, but 


his confirmed habits of idleness had induced a — 


general belief that he would stand no chance | 


one the formidable array of competitors 
which the Virginia bar presented at the time, 
and he set to work with so little energy as to 
justify a suspicion that his own expectations 
were extremely moderate. ‘To the study of a 


tice was obtained with difficulty, and the ex- 
aminers who granted it acknowledged that they 
found him very ignorant of law, but perceived 
him to be a young man of genius, and did not 
_ doubt that he would soon qualify bimself. Four 
years passed away before these expectations 
were fulfilled, and during much of this period 
he acted as assistant to his father-in-law, a tay- 
ern-keeper. An occasion at length presented 
itself peculiarly adapted to his powers, and he 
sprang by one bold bound into celebrity. 

The ministers of the established church of 
Virginia (the Church of England) were then 
paid in kind, i. e., each was legally entitled to 
an annual stipend of 16,000 pounds of tobacco. 
In 1755 the crops failed, and an act was passed 
enabling the planters to discharge their tobacco 
debts in money, at the rate of 16s. 8d. per hun- 
| dred-weight, when the actual value was 50s. or 
60s. This act, though invalid for want of the 
royal assent, was submitted to ; but when it was 
revived, in 1758, the clergy took the alarm, 
and one of their body brought the question be- 

fore the couris. It came on for argument in 
_the shape of a demurrer ; and judgment being 
given for the ministers, nothing remained but 
_to assess the damages under a writ of inquiry. 

The leading counsel of the colony threw up the 
cause as hopeless, and the defendants applied 

to Henry, because they could get no one else 
to risk his reputation in it. On the appointed 
day the bench was crowded by the clergy, and 
the floor by the populace. What was still more 
embarrassing, the presiding judge was his own 
father. 

** And now come on the first trial of Patrick 
Henry’s strength. No one had ever heard him 
speak, and curiosity was on tiptoe. He rose 
very awkwardly, and faltered much in his ex- 
ordium. The people hung their heads at so 
unpromising a commencement ; the clergy 
were observed to exchange sly looks with each 
other, and his father is described as having al- 
_most sunk with confusion from his seat. But 
these feelings were of short duration, and soon 
gave place to others of a very different charac- 
ter. For now were those wonderful faculties 
which he possessed, for the first, time develop- 
ed ; and now was first witnessed that mysteri- 
ous and almost supernatural transformation of 
appearance which the fire of his own eloquence 
never failed to work in him. For as his mind 
rolled atone and began to glow from its own 
action, all the exuvie of the clown seemed to 
shed themselves spontaneously. His attitude, 
by degrees, became erect and lofty. The spirit 
of his genius awakened all his features. * * * It 
_is said that the people, whose countenance had 

fallen as he arose, had heard but a very few sen- 
tences before they began to lock up ; then to 
look at each other with surprise, as if doubting 


the evidence of their own sences ; then, attrac- 
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ted by some strong gesture, struck by some 
majestic attitude, fascinated by the spell of his 
eye, the charm of his emphasis, and the varied 
and commanding expression of his counten- 
ance, they could look away no more. In less 
than twenty minutes they might be seen in eve- 
ry part of the house, on every bench, in every 
window, stooping forward from their stands, 
in death-like silence ; their features fixed in 
amazement and awe ; all their senses listened 
and riveted upon the 5 aes as if to catch the 
last strain of some heavenly visitant. The 


mockery of the clergy was soon turned into | 


alarm ; their triumph into confusion and des- 
pair ; and at one burst of his rapid and over- 
whelming invective, they fled from the bench 
in precipitation and terror. As for the father, 
such was his surprise, such his amazement, 
such his rapture, that, forgetting where he was, 
and the character which he was filling, tears 
of ecstasy streamed down his cheeks, without 
the power or inclination to repress them. 


‘ The jury seem to have been so completely | 


bewildered that they lost sight, not only of the 
act of 1755, but that of 1758 also ; for, thought- 
less even of the admitted right of the plaintiff, 
they had scarcely left the bar when they re- 
turned with a verdict of one penny damages ! 
A motion was made for a new trial ; but the 
court too had now lost the equipoise of their 
judgment and overruled the motion by a unani- 
mous vote.’— Wirt. 

Henry’s reputation was now established and 
he was employed in most causes of importance 
where there was any room for eloquence ; for 
he could not be induced, till long after, to make 
the slightest effort with the view of removing 
his ignorance of law, and, instead of refining 
his manner or improving his dress, he took a 
delight in their plainness, and would often come 
into court attired in a coarse hunting-jacket, 

reasy leather breeches, and with a pair of sad- 

le-bags under hisarm. He had also contract- 
ed, or affected, the vulgar style of pronouncia- 
tion, as—‘ Naiteral parts is better than all the 
upon yearth’—though his friends deny 
the is. 

We pass over his many triumphs at the bar 
to come at once to his grand display in the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia, which at 
that time boasted five or six speakers, whom 
Mr. Wirt seems inclined to parallel with the 
first debaters of any country. Henry broke 
ground in opposition to a motion for shielding 
some influential members of the aristocratic 
party from the consequences of a misappropri- 
ation of the public money ; but his first grand 
effort was in support of the resolutions against 
the Stamp Act, moved by himself. He was 
opposed by all the old members; but (to bor- 
row the words of Jefferson, who was present) 
‘torrents of sublime eloquence from Henry, 
backed by the solid reasoning of Johnson, (the 
seconder, ) prevailed.’ 

Henry had hitherto confined his practice to 
the county courts, but in the year 1769 he 
joined the bar of the general court, and came 


into collision with the best lawyers of the colo- 
ny. His biographer is obliged to confess that 
he stood a bad chance with them in most caus- 
es involving questions of property ; but says 
he was unapproachable as counsel for the pri- 
soner in a criminal case. 

A gentleman who has examined several of 
Erskine’s briefs informs us the notes and in- 
terlineations were few, but that particular parts 
were doubled down and dashed with peculiar 
emphasis—his plan being to throw all his 
strength upon the grand features of the case, 
instead of frittering itaway upon details. Hen- 
ry’s method was the same. He grouped in- 
stead of analysing, and produced by a few 
master-touches, effects which laborious finish 
would have marred. 

In 1774 he was elected a member of the first 
Congress, and here, too, his superiority is said 
to have been established. Still we get nothing 
but descriptions, and to arrive at even the ske- 
leton of a speech, we must pass to a sitting of 
the Virginia convention, 20th March, 1775, 
when he brought forward a series of resolutions 
for arming the colony: 

‘ «They tell us sir,’’? continued Mr. Henry, 
‘that we are weak—unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? * * * — Besides, sir, 
we have no election, if we were base enough 
to desire it. 1t is now too late to retire from 
the contest. There is no retreat but in sub- 
mission and slavery ! our chains are forged. 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston! The war is inevitable—and let it 
come!! JI repeat it, sir, let it come!!! 

‘<< Tt is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry peace, peace—but there 
is no peace. The war has actually begun! 
The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! 
Oar beets are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle? Whatis it that gentlemen 
wish? What would they have? Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God!—TI know not what course others 
may take; but as for me,’’ cried he, with both 
his arms extended aloft, his brows knit, every 
feature marked with the resolute purpose of 
his soul, and his voice swelled to the oldest 
note of exclamation—‘‘ give me liberty, or 
give me death !”’ 

‘He took his,seat. No murmur of applause 
was heard. e effect was too deep. After 
the trance of a moment several members start- 
ed from their seats. The cry, ‘‘to arms!” 
seemed to quiver on every lip, and gleam from 
every eye !’— Wirt. 

It was thought the highest commendation to 
say of Demosthenes that, when he had done 
speaking, the cry was not ‘ What a splendid 
oration |’ but ‘ Let us march against Philip! 

The colony took to arms at Henry’s bidding, 
and appointed him their commander ; but his 
military talents were distrusted, and he was 
eventually driven to resign without having had 
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any opportunity of showing what he could do 
A Unlike Demosthenes, however, 


who was one of the first to run away at Chero- | 
_ traordinary compass. 


nea, he gave decided proofs of personal intre- 
pidity in the field. In 1776, he was elected 
governor of Virginia, and in the fall of that 
year it was even proposed to make him dicta- 
tor. The project was crushed by Colonel Ca- 
ry, the speaker of the senate, who thus accost- 
ed Henry’s step-brother, Colonel Syme, in the 
lobby of the house—‘I am told that your bro- 
ther wishes to be dictator; tell him from me 
that the day of his appointment shall be the 
day of his death, for he shall feel my dagger 
in his heart before the sunset of that day.’ 
There is no proof of his implication in the 
scheme, which was suggested merely by the 
temporary bad aspect of affairs. 

Mr. Henry was elected a member of the 
Convention which met to discuss the constitu- 
tion of the United States in 1788. Their de- 
bates and proceedings have been fully reported 
by Mr. Robertson of Virginia, but he admits 
of the impossibility of doing justice to such a 
speaker as Henry, and we find little worth 
His last appearance on the stage of public 
life was in 1799, when alarmed at the violent 
measures meditated by the democratic party, 
he thought it his duty to stem the torrent, and 
presented himself as a candidate for the House 
of Delegates for Charlotte County. On the 
day of election he received such homage from 
the people that a baptist minister demanded 
why they followed him about: ‘Mr. Henry is 
not a god.’ ‘No, indeed, my friend,’ was the 
reply; ‘I am but a poor worm, as fleeting and 
unsubstantial as the shadow of the cloud that 
flies over your fields, and is remembered no 
more.’ In the course of his address he paint- 
ed the horrors that would ensue if they com- 
pelled Washington to march against them :— 

«** And where (he asked) are our resour- 
ces to meet such a conflict?—Where is the citi- 
zen of America who will dare to lift his hand 
against the father of his country??? A drunken 
man in the crowd threw up his arm, and ex- 
claimed that ‘“‘he dared to do it.”—‘‘ No,” 
answered Mr. Henry, raising aloft in all his 
majesty: ‘‘ you dare not do it: in such a para- 
cidal attempt, the steel would drop from your 
nerveless arm 

He was elected by a large majority, and the 
assembly was thrown into commotion by the 
tidings of his approach; but his health was ir- 
retrievably broken, the crisis was accelerated 
by the agitations of the period, and on June 6th, 
1799, he died. 

The person of an orator who produced such 
effects by action is important. Henry was tall 
and ash boned with a slight stoop of the shoul- 
ders; his complexion was dark and sunburnt, 
without any appearance of blood in the cheeks; 
his ordinary expression was that of gravity, 
and he had an habitual contraction of the brow 
which gave him a look of harshness till he 


spoke. His forehead was high and straight— 


nose Roman, and eyes of singular power and 
brilliancy, overshadowed by dark thick eye- 
hrows. His voice was clear, firm, and of ex- 
His delivery was easy 
and natural when he warmed; but he often he- 
sitated at the commencement, and had the air 
of laboring under a distressing degree of mo- 
desty or timidity, which indeed continued to 
characterise his manner throughout, unless he 
was led to throw it off by some high excite- 
ment. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

Botta, the Italian, who, in his ‘‘ History of 
the American Revolution,”’ has thrown the ar- 
guments for and against the Declaration of 
Independence into the form of harangues, after 
the manner of the historians of antiquity, makes 
Lee and Dickson the champions of their respec- 
tive parties. Lee certainly moved the resolu- 
tions, but Jefferson says,‘‘ the colossus of that 
Congress, the great pillar of support to the 
Declaration, and its ablest advocate on the floor 
of the House, was John ddams,’’ who poured 
forth his passionate appeals in language which, 
**moved his hearers from their seats.’’ 

Prior to his appearance in Congress, Adams 
had obtained great celebrity at the bar. He 
defended Captain Preston, prosecuted for firing 
on the people in 1770 ; and, throwing all petty 
considerations and prejudices aside, called on 
the jury ‘“‘to be deaf, deaf as adders, to the 
clamours of the populace.’? Captain Preston 
was acquitted ; and the circumstance is often 
mentioned as a proof of the inherent sense of 
justice among the people of the United States. 
But is it quite clear that they retain, as a na- 
tion, all the good qualities which distinguished 
them asa British colony? Were the ringlead- 
ers of the Baltimore mob, who murdered the 
printer of a newspaper which opposed a war 
with England in 1812, convicted or acquitted ? 
Or if the slave-owners had tarred and feathered 
Miss Martineau, and sent her to keep company 
with wild turkeys, as they threatened, could any 
southern jury have been persuaded to find them 
guilty of an assault ? 


Two other famous speakers of the ante revo- 
lutionary period were John Rutledge and James 
Otis. The latter argued the great question of 
writs of assistance (a sort of general warrant) 
in 1764 ; and this speech is thus described in 
one of John Adams’s letters :—‘‘ Otis was a 
flame of fire! With a promptitude of classi- 
cal allusion, a depth of research, a rapid sum- 
mary of historical events and dates, a profusion 
of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of his 
eye into futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetu- 
ous eloquence, he hurried away all before him. 
American independence was then and there 
bom. Every man of an immense crowded au- 
dience appeared to me to go away, as I did, 
ready to take arms against writs of assistance.’’ 
Jefferson was struck in percisely the same man- 
ner by Henry, and gives him credit for the 
same description of effect. We may split the 
difference, by supposing that Otis then laid the 
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embers which Henry afterwards lighted and | 
flung abroad. | 

This is all worth repeating that we have | 
been able to collect regarding the ante-revolu- | 
tionary epoch, and we gladly pass on to a pe- | 
riod which offers something more substantial | 
than scattered allusions to argue from. Com- | 
mon rumour is an indispensable witness in an 
inquiry like the present. With all her hundred- 
tongued propensity to fibbing, she must be put 
into the box; and our first care was to learn 
from the most enlightened Americans of our 
acquaintance, which, according to the popular 
estimates, were generally regarded as the best 
speakers of their time. The following is a 
carefully collated list of the chief names that 
have been forwarded to us with satisfacto 
testimonials : 

Alexander Hamilton, Fisher Ames, John 
Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, Rufus King, 
Samuel Dexter, Chief Justice Marshall, John 
Wells, Thomas Emmett, (the Irish barrister, ) 
Harrison Grey Otis, John Randolph, William 
Wirt, Joseph Hopkinson, Horace Binney, 
Luther Martin, William Pinkney, Robert 
Harper, Robt. Hayne, James Madison, James 
Bayard, William Preston, Joseph Story, Henry 
Clay, John Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and Ed- 
ward Everett. 

It is a remarkable fact that the whole of 
these are lawyers by “enema except the 
last. The order in which they are here named 
means nothing; and it may be as well to say, 
that no just conclusion can be drawn from the 
preference we may accord, or the comparative 
space we may devote to any of them, in our 
remarks and quotations. 

The name of Jefferson, for example, does 
not appear upon our list; yet who has played 
a more important part? The fact is, his voice, 
weak at best, became guttural and inarticulate 
in moments of high excitement, and the con- 
sciousness of this infirmity prevented him from 
risking his reputation in debate; though judg- 
ing from the productions of his pen, he pos- 
sessed all except the physical qualifications of 
an orator. Washington, again, was wont to 
exercise much the same sort of influence as 
the Duke of iene me has long exercised in 
this country. He delivered his opinion in a 
few pithy sentences, written or spoken, and the 
mere declaimers subsided into insignificance. 
It is remarkable, too, that the patriotic exer- 
tions of these great men were generally directed 
against the same class of politicians—namely, 
those who sought to gain the favor of the 
people by relaxing the reins of government 
and weakening the foundations of authority. 

_ It is related of Washington, at the conclu- 
sion of his campaign against the Indians, that, 
having to appear before the assembly of Vir- 
ginia and return thanks for a complimentary 
vote, he got confused, and was unable to go 
on. ‘Sit down, Mr. Washington,’ said the 
Speaker; ‘your modesty is equal to your 
valor; and that surpasses the power of any 
language that I possess.’ He afterwards, how- 


ever, acquired the power of expressing him- 
self without embarrassment, and when Patrick 
Henry was asked in 1774 who was the first 
man in Congress, he replied: ‘ If you speak of 
eloquence, ‘Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina is 
by far the greatest orator; but if you speak of 
solid information and sound judgment, Colonel 
Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man on that floor.’ 

Even among'st those who take rank as ora- 
tors, there may be some whose speeches pos- 
sess few attractions in a rhetorical point of 
view, though grave, dignified, replete with 
thought and knowledge, and admirably adapt- 
ed both to the subject-matter and the time. 
Those of Alexander Hamilton, the most con- 


summate statesman ever ‘ raised’ in America, 
pre-eminently belong to this category. ‘There 
is not an element of order, strength, and dura- 
bility in the constitution of the United States,’ 
says M. Guizot, ‘which he did not powerfully 
contribute to introduce into the scheme, and 
cause to be adopted.’ 
[To be concluded. 


BLACK-CAP TITMOUSE. 
Parus ATRICAPILLUS, Linn. 


BY J. J. AUDUBON. 

THE opinion generally entertained respect- 
ing the extensive dispersion of the Black-cap 
Titmouse, has in all probability originated 
from the great resemblance which it bears to 
the Carolina Titmouse, Parus Carolinensis, 
that species being now known to extend its 
spring and summer migrations as far eastward 
as the State of New Jersey, where it has been 
found breeding by my friend Edward Harris, 
Esq., of Moorestown. The Black-cap, on the 
other hand, is rarely observed farther south, 
and then only in winter, when it proceeds as 
far as beyond the middle portions of Maryland, 
from whence I have at that season received 
specimens in spirits, collected by my friend 
Colonel Theodore Anderson, of Baltimore. 
Westward of the Alleghanies it extends as far 
as Kentucky in winter, but at the approach of 
spring returns northward. In Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey some are known to breed; 
but as the Carolina Titmouse breeds there also, 
it is difficult to sqy which of them is the most 
numerous, they being so like each other that 
one is apt te confound them. In the State of 
New York it is abundant, and often rears two 
broods in the season; as you proceed eastward 
you may observe it in all places favorable to 
its habits; and, according to Dr. Richardson, 
it is found as far north as lat. sixty-five deg., 
it being in the Fur Countries the most common 
bird, ‘‘a small family ahehiing every 
_thicket.’’ None were seen by Mr. Townsend 


either on the Rocky Mountains or about the 
| Columbia river, where, on the contrary, Parus 


| Carolinensis is abundant, as it is also in the 


Texas, where I found it breeding in the spring 
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of 1837. Although bearing a considerable 

resemblance to the Marsh Titmouse of Europe, 

P. palustris, it differs from that species not 

only in color, but more especially in its habits 
notes. 

Hardy, smart, restless, industrious and fru- 
gal, the Black-cap Titmouse ranges through 
the forest during the summer, and retiring to 
its more secluded parts, as if to ensure a 
— degree of quiet, it usually breeds 

ere. Numerous eggs produce a numerous 
progeny, and as soon as the first brood has 

en reared, the young range hither and thither 
in a body, searchin for food, while their 
parents, intent on forming another family, 
remain concealed and almost silent, laying 
their eggs in the hole deserted by some small 
woodpecker, or forming one for themselves. 
As it has been my fortune to witness a pair at 
this work, I will here state what occurred, not- 
withstanding the opinion of those who inform 
us that the bill of a Titmouse is ‘‘not shaped 
for digging.”” While seated one morning un- 
der a crab-apple tree (very hard wood, reader, ) 
I saw two Mack-cap Titmice fluttering about 
in great concern, as if anxious to see me de- 

rt. By their manners indeed I was induced 
to believe that their nest was near, and, anx- 
ious to observe their proceeding, I removed to 
the distance of about twenty paces. The birds 
now became silent, alighted on the apple-tree, 

dually moved towards the base of one of 
its large branches, and one of them disappear- 
ed in what I then supposed to be the hole of 
some small webdpetiier’ but I saw it pre- 


sently on the edge, with a small chip in its 
bill, and again cautiously approached the tree. 
When three or four yards off I distinctly heard 
the peckingss or taps of the industrious worker 
within, and saw it come to the mouth of the 
hole and return many times in succession in 
the course of half an hour, after which I got 
up and examined the mansion. The hole was 
about three inches deep, and dug obliquely 
downward from the aperture, which was just 
large enough to admit the bird. I had ob- 
served both sexes at this labor, and left the 
spot perfectly satisfied as to their power of 
boring a nest for themselves. 

The Black-cap Titmouse, or Chickadee, as 
it is generally named in our Eastern States, 
though exceedingly shy in summer or during 
the breeding season, becomes quite familiar in 
winter, although it never ventures to enter the 
habitations of man; but in the most boisterous 
weather, requiring neither food nor shelter 
there, it may be seen amidst the snow in the 
rugged paths of the cheerless woods, where it 
welcomes the traveller or the wood-cutter with 
a confidence and cheerfulness far surpassing 
the well-known familiarity of the Robin Red- 
breast of Europe. Often, on such occasions, 
should you offer it, no matter how small a por- 
tion of your fare, it alights without hesitation, 
and devours it without manifesting any appre- 
hension. The sound of an axe in the woods is 
sufficient to bring forth several of these bus 
creatures, and having discovered the car 
man, they seem to find pleasure in his com- 
pany. If, as is usually the case, he is provided 
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with a dinner, the Chickadee at once evinces 
its anxiety to partake of it, and loses no op- 


portunity of accomplishing its object, although | 
it sets about it with much circumspection, as | 
if it were afraid of being detected, and brought | 
A woodcutter in Maine as- | 


to punisi:ment. 
sured me, that one day he happened to be at 
work, and had scarcely hung up his basket of 
provisions, when it was observed by a flock of 


these birds, which, having gathered into it at | 


once, attacked a piece of cold beef; but after 


each peck, he saw their heads raised above the | 
edge, as if to guard against the least appear- | 
ance of danger. After picking until they were | 


tired or satisfied, they left the basket and 


perched directly over his fire, but out of the | 


direction of the smoke. There they sat enjoy- 


ing themselves and ruffling their feathers to | 
allow the warmth more easy access to their | 
skin, until he began his dinner, when they im- | 


mediately alighted near him, and in the most 
plaintive tones seemed to solicit a portion. 
Wilson and others have spoken of this spe- 


cies as being addicted to moving in the com-_ 
pany of our smaller Woodpeckers and Brown | 


Creepers, and this in such a way as to induce 


most readers to believe the act to be custom- | 
ary; but I have often found groups of them, | 
at times composed of more than a dozen, | 


without any such companions, and I should be 


more inclined to think that the Downy Wood- | 
pecker, and the Brown Creeper, seek the | 
company of the Titmice, rather than that the | 
latter associate with them. Often indeed have 


I watched the busy Chickadees, as they pro- 
ceeded from tree to tree, and from branch to 
branch, whether by the road-side or in the inte- 
rior of the forest, when no other birds were with 
them. The light rustling sound of their concave 


| pears, as well as flesh of all kinds. Indeed it 


/may be truly ca!led omnivorous. Often, like 
Jays, you may see them perched as it were 
upon their food, and holding it beneath their 
feet while pecking at it ; but no Jays are seen 
to hang head downwards at the end of a 
branch. 

| The nest of this species, whether it be 
placed in the hole of a Woodpecker or squir- 
rel, or in a place dug by itself, is seldom found 
ata height exeeeding ten feet. Most of those 
| which |] have seen were in low broken or hol- 
lowed stumps only a few feet high. The ma- 
terials of which it is composed vary in differ- 
| ent districts, but are generally the hair of 
quadrupeds, in a considerable quantity, and 
| disposed in the shape of a loose bag or purse, 
| as in most other species which do not han 
their nests outside. Some persons have sai 
that they lay their eggs on the bare wood, or 
| on the chips left by Woodpeckers; but this is 
| not the case, in so far as | have examined 
| them; and in this my observations are confirm- 
| ed by those of Dr. Brewer, of Boston, and 
| Mr. M‘Culloch, of Halifax, who also have 


| inspected nests of this species. The eggs rare- 
ly exceed eight in number; they measure five- 
eighths of an inch in length, by three-eighths 
| and three-quarters, are rather pointed at the 
smaller end, white, slightly sprinkled with 
minute dots and markings of light reddish. 
| Those of the first brood are deposited from the 
middle of April to that of May; for the second 
| about two months later. The parents I have 
thought generally move along with the young 
the second brood. 

| The flight of this species, like that of all our 
i American Titmice, is short, fluttering, gene- 
| rally only from tree to tree, and is accompa- 


| 


wings would intimate their approach as well | nied with a murmuring sound produced by the 
as their retreat, as gaily one after another they | concavity of the wings. It is seldom seen on 
passed onwards from one spot to another, chat- | the ground, unless when it has followed a fruit 
tering, peeping everywhere, and determined, | that has fallen, or when searching for materials 
as it were, not to suffer a chink to pass without | for its nest. It usually roosts in its nest during 


inspection. Now hanging, pack downward, 
at the extremity of a twig, its feet almost up 
to its bill, it would peck at a berry ora seed 
until it had devoured it, or it had fallen to 
the ground: should the latter be the case, the 
busy bird would at once fly down, and hammer 
at the fruit. To the Black-cap Titmouse the 
breaking of a hazel-nut is quite a pleasure, and 
I have repeatedly seen the feat accomplished 
not only by a bird in its natural state, but by 
one kept in confinement. Courageous, and at 
times exceedingly tyrannical, it will attack 
young birds, break their skulls, and feed upon 
their flesh, as I have more than once witnessed. 
In this habit they resemble the Jays, but in 
every other they differ entirely from those 
birds, although the Prince of Musignano has 
thought fit to assimilate the two groups. The 
Chickadee feeds on insects, their larva, and 
eggs, as well as on every sort of small fruit, 
or berries, including grapes, acorns, and the 
seeds of various pines. I have seen them eat 
the seeds of the sunflower, the pokeberry, and 


| winter, and in summer amid the close foliage 
of firs or evergreens. In winter, indeed, as 
well as often in autumn, it is seen near the 
farm-houses, and even in villages and towns, 
busily seeking for food among the trees. 

Adult male. 

Bill short, straight, strong, compressed, 
rather obtuse. Head large, neck short, body 
robust. Claws large, arched, much compress- 
ed, acute. Plifmage blended, tufty; feathers 
of the head glossy. Wings of moderate 
length. Tail long, a little arched, emarginate 
and rounded, of twelve slender rounded fea- 
thers. Bill brownish-black. Iris dark brown. 
Feet greyish-blue, as are the claws. The 
whole upper part of the head and hind neck 
pure black, as is a large patch on the throat 
and fore-neck. Between these patches of 
black is a band of white, from the base of the 
bill down the sides of the neck, becomi 
broader behind, and encroaching on the back, 
which, with the wing-coverts, is ash-grey, 


tinged with brown. Quills dark greyish-brown, 
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margined with blui h-white, the secondary | 


quills -o broadly margined as to leave a con- 
spicuous white dash on the wing; tail of the 


same color, the feathers similarly edged. | 


Lower parts brownish-white, the sides pale 
yellowish-brown. Length to end of tail five 
and one-eighth inches, to end of wings three 
and seven-eighths, to end of claws four and a 
half; extent of wing eight and a quarter. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


CHROMATICS AS PERTAINING TO ARCHITECTURE. 


BY T. U. WALTER, ARCHITECT. 


The importance of color in producing archi- 
tectural effect renders the subject of chroma- 
tics one of peculiar interest, not only to the ar- 
chitect, but to all who are in any way concern- 
ed in the construction of a No mat- 
ter how perfect and beautiful the forms and 
proportions of an object of taste may be, if the 
colors of the masses of which it is composed 
are glaring and inharmonious, the ideas it en- 
genders will be precisely of the same cast; and 
even supposing the taste of the spectator to be 
so well cultivated as to enable him to discern 
the beauties of its form through the distorting 
mask of discordant coloring, it will still fail to 
awaken agreeable emotions of taste. 

The art of combining and arranging colors 
with reference to their operation on the mind, 
is regulated by laws which depend as decided- 
ly on natural principles as those which govern 

e composition of sounds in music; and al- 
though there may be an endless variety of 
tastes, both in regard to individual hues, and 
to styles of composition, it is nevertheless true 
that any violation of the laws on which the har- 
mony of coloring is founded cannot fail to pro- 
duce an effect as disagreeable to the eye, as 
that which a deviation from the laws of harmo- 
ny in music occasions to the ear; a knowledge 
of these laws is therefore indispensable to the 
production of beauty in architecture. 

We frequently, however, find individuals to- 
tally unacquainted with the laws of harmonious 
coloring, who, nevertheless, possess a natural 
taste by which they are uncon:ciou ly led, in 
the arrangement of colors to the mo-t plea ing 
re-ults; but this taste is like what is termed 
‘*a good ear for mu-ic’’ unimproved by a 
knowledge of the science. We often hear both 
vocal and in trumental performances by per- 
sons who have no knowledge whatever of the 
laws of harmony; and even admitting <uch 
mu ic to be agreeable, which is certainly not 
always the case, it would not be the less so if 
the performers understood their art. The same 
ob ervations hold good in regard to color. If 
an individual posses:es a natural ta te for the 
harmoniou arrangement of colors, that taste 
will undcubtedly be confirmed, «trengthened, 
and purified by a knowledge of the natural 
laws on which chromatics are founded. 


All the colors to be found in nature are em- 
braced in three genera, denominated primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. 

The primary colors consist of red, blue, and 
| yellow ; and of these three, every other color is 

compounded, while they themselves are inca- 

pable of being produced by the composition of 

any colors whatever. Sir Isaac Newton has 
included in the primary colors all the hues 
which appear on the pri-matic spectrum; add- 
ing to the red, blue, and yellow, the violet, the 
green, the indigo, and the orange. Sir David 
_ Brewster, on the other hand, by a different me- 
thod of analyzing the prismatic spectrum, in- 

fers that it is composed only of red, blue, and 
_yellow—and whatever may be the final judg- 
ment of opticians on this poiut, these are un- 
_questionably the only primary colors of the 
artist. 

Leonardo da Vinci, in his essay on the beau- 
ty of color, reduces the number of the prima- 
ries to two, affirming that blue is not a primi- 
tive color because it is composed of light and 
darkness, as the azure of the sky, which, he 

remarks is produced by the transparent body 

| of the air, illuminated by the sun, and inter- 
| posed between the darkness and the expanse 
_above; but this explanation is destitute even of 
plausibility. There can be no doubt that blue 
1s the true color of the air itself, which it ex- 
hibits, notwithstanding its transparency, when 
seen in large masses. Indeed it must be obvi- 
ous that if blue is any color at all, it is most 
certainly a primitive, as neither of the other 
colors enter in any degree whatever into its 
composition. 

The secondary colors are such only as can 
be resolved into two primaries; they also con- 
sist of three, one of which is orange, or a com- 
position of red and yellow; another green, or 
a mixture of blue and yellow; and the third 
purple, or a compound of blue and red. 

The tertiary colors are those which admit of 
being compounded of, or resolved into, two 
secondaries, or the three primaries; they con- 
sist of citrine, russel, and olive. Citrine isa 
compound of green and orange, or of the three 
| primaries with yellow predominating—that co- 
lor having entered into the composition both of 
the green and the orange. Russet consists of 
_ purple and orange, or the three primaries with 
_red predominating—for the same reason. And 
olive is compo-ed of purple and green, or the 
_ three primaries with a predominating blue. 

These three genera comprehend all the co- 
lors which are positive or definite, and the three 
colors of each genus, variou:ly compounded, 
so that neither predominates to the eye, con- 
stitute the neutral colors, of which white is the 
most perfect example, being con-tituted of a 
| combination of all the primitive colors. When, 
for example the rays of white light which pro- 
ceed from the sun are refracted by means of a 
_pri-m of glass, or by drops of rain, as in the 
rainbow, they assume all the colo:s to be found 
in nature; hence as the mere interpo-ition of a 


' piece of white glass between the sun and the 
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object upon which it may be shining, cannot by || repel by infraction and discordance.” And_ 
any means impart color to its rays, the beau- | again: ‘‘ the eye is quiet and the mind tran- 
tiful hues which we see can be nothing more | quil and complacent, when colors are opposed 
than inherent portions of white light. to each other in equivalent proportions chro- 
In view of these considerations, it is obvious | matically, or in such proportions as neutralize 

‘ that red, blue and yellow, are the foundation of | their individual activity.” 
= chromatics. These colors are, however, too | Our own experience teaches us that in order 
intense to be employed in their natural and un- | to allow the mind to pass with pleasure and 
compounded state, especially in large masses, | facility from one image to another—from the 
as their glaring contrasts are always unpleasant | impression of one object to that of another— 
to the eye, and are certain to destroy the beau- | the various effects must be so harmonized as 
ty of any composition in which they are freely | to leave no glaring object in the composition 
used. to arrest the attention, or start an unconnected 
No better example can be referred to in il- | thought. When, therefore, we seek to achieve 


CHROMATICS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


lustration of the disagreeable effects arising 
from the broad surfaces of primitive colors 
than the red brick fronts of some of our city 
houses. This crude and fiery color presents it- 
self in every street, in painful dissonance, with 
all the tints and hues to which it stands related, 
and as the consequence, produces an effect ex- 
ceedingly repulsive to every one whose taste 
has been trained to a perception of the beauti- 
ful. So completely has custom triumphed over 
the taste of many of our citizens, that even the 
reddest of red bricks are not yet red enough 
for them, and we often observe them painting 
their houses still redder; and then to heighten 
the incongruity, the joints are carefully pen- 
cilled the most glaring white. This is the very 
worst adaptation that could possibly be con- 
ceived of the most unsuitable of all colors for 
architectural effect. If all brick houses were 
painted some agreeable neutral colors, the 
appearance of our cities would be improved 
beyond calculation. 

‘* From the positive nature of red,’’ says an 
excellent writer on chromatics, ‘‘ there is no 
color requires more toning and managing, 
when exhibited in large masses;’’ and yet, in 
American cities, no color is so lavishly and 
recklessly used as this. It should also be re- 
marked, that if either of the other primaries 
were employed in a similar manner, the result 
would likewise be unpleasant. An agreeable 
architectural effect can never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be produced where intense colors 
are freely used. 

Burke, speaking of the effect of color on 
the mind, observes that ‘‘ those which seem 
most appropriate to beauty are the milder of 
every sort;’? and Mr. Lush, in an essay on 
beauty in architecture says, ‘‘nature teaches 
us that all vivid and intense colors should be 
used with a sparing hand ;’’ while Blair affirms 
that ‘‘ colors chozen for beauty are generally 
delicate rather than glaring.” 

It should further be observed that even in 


the application of the intermediate hues, the | 


strictest regard should be had to their arrange- 
ment, as without suitable contrasts balanced 
by concord and harmony, any composition 
will appear monotonous. Mr. Field says, in 
his Analogical Philosophy: ‘“‘we acknowledge 
the power of colors to soothe and delight by 
gradation of hue and shade, to excite and ani- 


| 


| 


I} 


effect by violent contrasts in color, it is evi- 
dent that the very opposite of beauty must be 
certain result. 

If, then, the beauty of an architectural ob- 
ject depends upon the harmonious coloring of 
the masses of which it is composed, it is evi- 
dent that the same harmony must prevail in 
all the decorations and furniture of the build- 
ing, or the composition will fail to be agree- 
able, even though its architecture be faultless. 
Hence, no one object in an apartment ought 
to be allowed to monopolize attraction; but 
every thing should be so toned and balanced 
in its individual effect, as neither to interfere 
with the idea of a unity of design, nor tend to 
monotony. 

These obvious deductions from the laws of 
harmony seem as yet to have been but seldom 


thought of. Apartments are usually painted 
without reference to any particular key of co- 
lor, and without the slightest regard to the 


furniture intended for their embellishment—in 
the choice of which, either novelty, or its op- 


posite extreme, the fashion of the day, is too 
often allowed to usurp the place of taste and 


reason; thus the most incongruous mixtures 


are frequently produced, and the effect of 
apartments which are beautiful in themselves, 
wholly destroyed by the introduction of dis- 
_cordant colors, as well as by inharmonious 


forms. 
Mr. Hays observes, in his excellent treatise 


that ‘‘ the tone or key of color is the first point 
to be fixed, and its degree of warmth or cold- 


on the laws of harmonious colouring, (p. 25,) 


ness will be regulated by the use, situation, 
and light of the apartment. The next point, 
(he remarks) is the style of coloring, whether 
gay, sombre, or otherwise; this is more parti- 
cularly regulated by the use of the apartment, 
and the sentiments which it ought to inspire; 


for as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, ‘what may 


heighten the elegant may degrade the sub- 
lime.’ 
‘¢ The tone or key of color for an apartment 


| should be fixed by the choice of the funiture, 


as that may be considered in regard to color- 
ing in the same light as the principal figures 
in a picture. The general tone of the room 
must, therefore, depend in some degree on the 
colors of which the furniture is composed; if, 


for instance the prevailing color be blue, grey, 


mate by various contrasts, and to distract and | cool-green, or lilac, the general tone must be 
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cool; but if, on the other hand, it should be 
red, orange, brown, yellow, or a warm tint of 

reen, the tone must be warm.’ It should, 

owever, be observed, that these re:arks re- 
late only to the prevailing tints, as well ma- 
naged contrasts are as necessary to the beauty 
of an apartment as they are to the beauty of a 
picture. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that by thus 
reducing taste to rule, we circumscribe ge- 
nius. ‘This might indeed be true of those 
who, from a want of ability, use rules without 
a comprehension of their rationale ; but rules 
are founded on reason, and so far from any 
fetters bein iegeers on genius by reason, 
genius itself is the highest possible grade of 
reason, in a latent state, operating, as it were, 
unconsciously by natural rules. [Franklin Ins.) 


SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Erostation.—Mr. Green, the London ero- 
naut, thinks a balloon voyage may safely be 
made from Europe to America in three or four 
days. He has kept a regular log of his nume- 
rous voyages, and by keeping the proper alti- 
tude he thnks to find the current of air desired, 
almost invariably. Mr. Green proposes to em- 

loy a machine inside the car, a spindle pass- 
ing through the bottom, to which is attached 
fans like the wing's of a windmill, which move 
horizontally, inclining toward the zenith, so 
as to elevate and carry the balloon at the same 
time. Mr. Green has made several satisfacto- 
ry experiments by means of small balloons, 
but we believe has not ventured a trip yet. 

Flying Machine-—We understand that the 
model of a flying machine has been deposited 
in the patent office at Washington, by Jacob 


F. Hestor of Philadelphia Co., Pa. ‘The wro- | 


naut is to be put in a kind of garment or bag, 
and suspended to a balloon, then wings are to 
be used, by means of which he is to mount up- 
ward. 

Patent Metallic Ropes are used with great 
success in the mines of the north of England ; 
also on the London and Blackwall rail-road. 
They were first invented by a German in 1827. 
Since then much improvement has been made, 
and they been used more or less in Germany 
ever since. 

Messrs. Newall & Co. of Dundee have pa- 
tented a machine for making metallic ropes, 
and also a new kind of the rope, which is an 
improvement on the best German, and is light- 
er thaneven the hempenropes. Mr. A. Smith, 
of London, however, obtained a patent for me- 
tallic ropes some six years ago. 

Smoke Protector —A Mr. Wallace has ex- 
hibited to the British Association an apparatus 
for enabling a person to enter places on fire 
without danger from smoke, by means of 
breathing through water. Four gallons of wa- 
ter will last about twenty minutes. 

Spontaneous Heat —It is said that cast iron, 


' such as cannon ball, &c. if brought into the 
_air, afier having lain in salt water many years, 
becomes red hot, and falls in pieces. 

Mathias Ratenhofer of Vienna has construct- 


' eda clock which shows the time of Viennaand 


the mean time of 72 other cities, and is set in 
motion by a weight of only 4 pounds. 

Chemistry vs. Sugar.—M. Peligot, a young 
chemist of Paris, has lately ascertained, that 
by his method of extracting the saccharine 
maiter, the sugar cane will yield 18 per cent. 
in pure chrystallized sugar. The usual quan- 
tity obtained is but about 6 or 8 per cent. 


POLITICAL. 


United States—Congress, in its extra ses- 
sion, has now been considering and acting 
upon our national affairs for about eight weeks. 
Like the ocean, by wind and tide, it has been 
in agitation by the various subjects under dis- 
cussion ; sometimes but slightly, as in a calm, 
at others, when some momentous question 
occurred, worked up in a tempestuous com- 
motion.—Some of the acts passed are the fol- 
lowing: an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
benefit of Gen. Harrison’s family, and a bill 
providing for a loan of $12,000,000: In the 
House,—The public land bill providing for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the land among 
the States; an appropriation of $137,666 for 


the payment of navy pensions; another of 
$600,000 for the purchase of naval ordnance 
and ordnance stores, and the fortification bill, 
providing for the better defence of the country : 
In the Senate,—A bill repealing the sub-trea- 
sury, and the bankrupt bill. The fiscal bank 
bill of Mr. Clay, with reference to creating 
_a United States bank, will probably be the 
| Prominent subject under consideration for a 
while yet. From the beneficial effects of the 
rule, (suggested by Mr. Warren, of Ga.,) by 
which speakers are restricted to one hour, and 
must debate the question before them without 
veering off at pleasure, the House has been 
able to dispatch business so as to be consider- 
ably ahead of the Senate. This rule is an 
admirable one, not only because it saves 
unnecessary waste of time and expense. but 
requires members to bring up their views in a 
concise and comprehensive manner, and to 
revolve the subjects well in their minds; in 
other words, it induces a habit of close think- 
ing where it is most demanded, and thence 
this habit will descend to the humbler spheres 
of intellectual operations. 

McLeod’s counsel have finally thought best 
to submit their case at once to a jury, and the 
Supreme Court has granted a change of venue 
from Niagara to Oneida county, where this 
individual will be brought to trial, according 
to law, in September next. Mr. Fox has not 
demanded his passport, (for he was ordered 
to do so only under certain contingencies, ) 
but, on the contrary, will await the trial of 
McLeod, and has given assurance that no 


further steps will be taken till the case goes 
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through the court of New York in the regular 
way. 


prosperous. 

F lorida.—Col. North was at Fort King on 
the third of July. Sickness among the troops 
continued. 


Crops througnout the Union are generally | is soon to be held, to consider questions with 


South dmerica.—A congress of plenipoten- 


tiaries from the several South American States 


reference to the establishment of boundaries, 
navigation of rivers, and the stability of their 


| governments. 
| Peru has become the scene of another revo- 


Great Britain.—The British parliament | lution. 


was dissolved by the Queen on the twenty- 


Gen. Santa Cruz is probably in possession 


second of June, and an election of a new) of Lima. It is reported that he took Poyta 


House of Commons ordered. There seems 
little doubt of the Conservatives being success- 
ful in wrenching that power from the Whig 
ministry which has been so long maintainec 
by them. A number of heavy commercial 
failures have taken place in London. Trade 
and manufactures dull. Prospects of the grain 
crops very good. ‘The British are sending out 
more forces to China. 

France.—This nation is ina state peculiarly 
fitted for restlessness and commotion. 
creasing population—lively, active, and rest- 


Its in- | 


| on the twelfth of May, and that the officers of 
Gamara had embarked on board of an Ame- 
rican whale ship. 

Texas.—Gen. Arista, of Mexico, has de- 
_spatched three commissioners to Texas, pro- 
posing an armistice. ‘The Santa Fe expedition, 
with about three hundred regular troops, has 
_taken its line of march. The election of Gen. 
'Houston to the presidency was considered 
certain. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Anniversaries.—The American and Forei 


less, without corresponding objects to divert } 


Bible Society held its fourth annual meeting in 


their attention—are usually ready for internal | ‘ lits fo i é 
or external war. Education is at a low ebb, | Baltimore onthe 27th of April. Receipts from 


and erroneously and inefficiently conducted. 
Scarcely one-thirteenth part (according to 


M. Girardin) of the thirty-two millions of | 


people can read. 
apathy of parents, the opposition of the clergy 
in many cases, the indifference and parsimony 
of mayors and the municipal counsels, the 
selfishness of landlords, and the dependent 
state of teachers. 


poverished condition, while the country is | 
Paris is the | 


encumbered by manufacture. 
great centre of action. It is a “‘ paradise and 
a hell’? to its motley inhabitants. The nation’s 
‘*life is floating in and beating at Paris.””—M. 
Guizot, one of the most celebrated statesmen 
of the day, calmly and sagaciously takes the 
lead in the French administration. He is 
patriotic, penetrating, and upright, and so far 
as in his power, seems laboring for the poli- 
tical and moral good of his country.—At pre- 
sent the ‘“‘party adverse to the peace of Europe 
is again beginning to be active. The war 
mania is again rising; and it is by no means 
satisfactory to know that some of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s Ministers show a disposition to encou- 
rage it. The French marine minister is 


threatening, and at variance with the pacific | 


ty of M. Guizot. Vessels are being regu- 
arly despatched to the Mediterranean. The 
Turkish empire is distracted—Eastern affairs 
unsettled; and this, coupled with the state of 
feeling in Paris, all dictate the prudence of 
not relying on the professedly peaceable dis- 
position of France.” 


China.—Nothing is yet decided with res- 
ect to the Chinese affair. Trade has been, at 
east temporarily, reopened at Whampoa; but 

exertions to push forward troops from China 
and India continued to be made. 

TheEast.—War at Candia is still raging, 

and rather favorably to the Christians, though 
without any certainty of success. 


This is chiefly so from the | 


Agriculture is in an im- | 


| all sources, including balance in the treasury, 
| $31,892.52. Disbursements—To the Baptist 
| General Convention, for printing and circulat- 
| ing the Scriptures in Asia, $13,500; in Ham- 
hurg 81,000; in Norway $500. To the Bible 
Translation Society, England, to aid the Cal- 
cutta Missionaries, $1,000. To the General 
| Baptist Missionary Society, England,to aid in 
| printing and circulating the Scriptures in Oris- 
| sa, $2,000. 
| The ninth anniversary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society was held in Balti- 
more April 27th. The whole number of agents 
and missionaries who received their commis- 
| sions directly from the executive committee 
_ the past year, is 82. These have labored in 
| 20 of the U.S. and territories, in Canada and 
|Texas. They have ,occupied 300 stations ; 
| preached 10,922 sermons ; and in performing 
| these duties have traveled 73,151 miles. The 
| aggregate of ministerial labor performed by 
| them is that of one man for 45 years. 
| ‘The American Bible Society held its annual 
meeting in New York on Thursday, May 13th. 
The receipts from all sources, during the past 


year, amount to $115,860.41, among which 
%9,747 were from legacies. Bibles and Tes- 
| taments printed during the year, 166,875; 
| books issued 158,202, making an aggregate of 
issues during the 25 years of its existence 
2, 795,698. 

American Tract Society—Total printed the 
past year, 4,436,710 publications, or 95,958,500 
pages. Receipts during the year $98,962.49. 
Whole number of auxiliaries 1,162. 

The American Home Missionary Society 
has in its service the past year, 690 missionaries 
andagents. The sum of missionary labor per- 
formed is equal to 501 years; and has been be- 
stowed on 862 congregations and missionary 
districts, in 21 states and territories of the Un- 


ion, and also in Canada and Texas. 
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Bible Translation Society.—The first annual 
meeting was held on the evening of Friday, 
April 30th. The first year’s receipts of this 
society amounts to upwards of £2000. Of this 
sum ior have remitted £1,500 through the 
Baptist Missionary Society to India. 

{ Abridged from the Bapt. Mis. Magaz.] 

Curna.—There are at present about 300,- 
000 Christians in China. These are principal 
ly of the Romish Church. The whole number 
of priests, European and Chinese, does not ex- 
ceed 300. The Christians are not allowed to 
practice their religion publicly, but with their 
private assemblies no interference takes place. 
A notion has long prevailed among the Pagans 
that as long as the cross remains standing on 
the steeple of the church erected at Pekin, by 
the Emperor Hang Hi, who was friendly to 
the Christians, no serious calamity can befall 
the Empire. In Canton there are between 
8,000 and 9,000 Christians, who in that city 
enjoy greater liberty than in any other part of 
the country. 

The Baptists in Jamaica now number 27,706, 
having received an addition of 3,000 during the 
past year. 

Tract Distribution is becoming popular in 
France, and the Foreign Evangelical Society 
encourages it very much. 

Dr. Grant states that the Maronite Patriarchs 
had made a formal complaint to the Sultan 
against American Missionaries at Beyrout, for 
interfering with the religion of the country, 
and requesting they be removed. The Sultan 
had communicated the complaint and request 
to Com. Porter, our Ambassador at Constanti - 
nople. 

est Arrica. Intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, 
two of the four missionaries who sailed in the 
expedition to Africa in September last. 


Canapa.—The Synod of the Presbyterian 
church in Canada commenced its annual ses- 
sion 12th July, when nearly 40 ministers and 
about 15 ruling elders took their seats. Much 
business was transacted concerning missionary 
labor. It adopted the petition to the Legisla- 
ture praying that provision be made for the use 
of the Bible in all schools of the Province re- 
ceiving any grant of — money. The Sy- 
nod library was ordered from Toronto to Kings- 
ton, and to be given in charge to the trustees 
of Queen’s College. The next meeting to be 
held in the same city, (Kingston) July, 1842. 


Man.—Momus looked on the animal crea- 
tion and said thoughtfully ‘‘ Every beast re- 
sembles some one god or goddess, but which is 
the image of them all??? Then Prometheus 
formed Man and answered ‘‘ behold him.’’ 


A grain of blue vitriol or carmine, will 
tinge a gallon of water, so that in every drop 
the color will be perceived ; and a grain of 
musk will scent a room for twenty years. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


We cannot forbear offering our tribute of res- 
pect tothe departed genius whose name heads 
this article. Mr. Clark was a moral poet, a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a Christian. In his death 
Philadelphia mourns one of her brightest stars, 
and our nation drops a silent tear. Asa neigh- 
bor he was universally beloved ; as a poet nota 
stain mars his fame, (He died at Philadelphia 
June 12th.) One of the Philadelphia papers, 
mentioning his death, thus speaks of him: ‘‘ None 
knew him but to love him. His health had fora 
long time been sine. The death of his accom- 
plished and lovely wife, a few years ago, on whom 
he doated with a passionate fondness, had shaken 
his constitution and eaten his strength. None 
but his intimate friends knew the influence of that 
sad affliction upon his physical frame. To the 
last his heart yearned over the dust of that lovely 
woman. He seemed to be certain he had not 
long to live for some months before his death. 
On an occasion he said ‘I shall die in the leafy 
month of June—beautiful season.’ ”’ 

His harp is lain aside—silent are its sweetest 
strains. But the echo and re-echo of his “ Song 
of May,” his “ Early Dead,” ‘‘ Elegiac Stanzas,” 
‘* Lament,” “Summer,” “ Invitation,” and his 
“ Dirge of Autumn,” &c. will long thrill the heart 
of many a kindred spirit throughout the land. 


TO READERS, CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


Communications will appear in our next num- 
ber, if nothing unforeseen forbid, from the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, viz: Professor E. Emmons, 
Alfred B. Street, Horace B. Webster, Prof. Nich- 
ols, of Union College; Prof. C. Smith, of Mur- 
freesboro’ University, Tenn.; Robt. H. Pruyn, 
and others who have not yet contributed to our 
pages. 

We hope to hear from all our correspondents 
when convenient for them. And we are well as- 
sured that they will not suffer us to languish in 
the start for want of timely aid. Let them but 
marshal their strength and a stream of light will 
flow from our columns glorious to themselves, and 
alike creditable and beneficial to their country. 
Are there not many talented friends to our enter- 
prize in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, who 
will furnish contributions?—In this section, 
there is a bright array of distinguished writers ; 
and among the medical and law professions, the 
clergy, professors of science, &c., there are 
literary persons amply competent to add to the 
mental blessings of commuaity, and to exalt our 
literary character, were they to come fearlessly 
forth to the high duties of intellectual usefulness. 
Will they come forth? We solicit this of them, 
not altogether on our account, but because of the 
public’s claim upon their efforts. It has been said 
that Albany never did, nor can, sustain a literary 
magazine; but let her sons of genius take the 
field and we will vouch that in a city of 33,000 
inhabitants, at least equal in general intelligence 
and liberality to any other, such a publication will 
not be left to droop and die for want of patronage. 
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